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Delightful as it might be to finance trips to the moon or devices for perpetual 
motion—would you do it with money entrusted to you for safe-keeping? 

The investment experts of the Insurance Offices are sometimes criticised for not 
indulging heavily in so-called ‘risk’ investments. But the funds which they handle 
are, in the main, the savings of millions of policy-holders. These funds must be safely 
and shrewdly invested. 

The Insurance Offices are really much more enterprising than their critics believe. 
They are by no means wedded to ‘gilt-edged’ for life. One third of their assets are 
invested in Industry: and in ‘equities’ alone £500 million. 

In fact a happy balance is preserved between security and enterprise. Because 
Insurance funds are vast and safe, people trust Insurance. And only because people 
trust Insurance are the funds vast and safe. Insurance is being responsibly, resource- 
fully—yes, even creatively—handled by practical people with your interests in the 


forefront of their minds. 
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THE RIGHT CRUSADE 


HE Labour Party’s motion of censure in the House of 

Commons last Monday could have been the largest 

single contribution which that Party has yet made 
to the frustration of a foreign policy in which its leaders 
believe and of which they themselves laid the foundations 
when in office. It could have done more than a hundred Mr. 
Bevans to injure the interests of this country and spread con- 
fusion among her allies. It was saved from this distinguished 
fate by its pathetically transparent character as a tactical move 
designed to facilitate the expulsion of Mr. Bevan by offer- 
ing a courteous and meaningless tribute to the views of his 
disciples. Even they were not deceived, as Mr. Crossman’s 
innocent humour showed, but they accepted the motion for 
what it was worth as a friendly gesture, proving that all 
opinions, if only they are politely expressed, stand an equal 
chance of being adopted by Mr. Attlee. 


* * * 


As it is, therefore, no lasting harm has been done, a 
remarkable fact in view of the immense potentialities for harm 
which the motion’s trite terms contained: had it been passed, 
had it even been taken as representing the sincere views of the 
Labour Party, it would in one blow have offended the 
Americans, the French and the Germans, and possibly 
destroyed all hope of securing the ratification of the Paris 
agreements. Of course, the three-power conference which it 
demanded could not have taken place, since the USA would 
not agree to it before ratification, but the knowledge that a 
substantial body of opinion in Britain really favoured negotia- 
tions with Russia now would have strengthened all the forces 
working for delay in the completion of NATO's defence 
preparations, including those who regard delay as the best 
way of accomplishing their disruption. Of course, even if a 
three-power conference could be summoned at once it would 
only reproGuce at a less technically expert level the discussions 
already going on about the possibility of nuclear disarmament, 
discussions which are lent a certain air of unreality by the 
knowledge that any effective system of international control 
is scientifically as well as politically impossible. It was little 
wonder that Mr. Attlee felt obliged to add what looked like 
a harmless little practical suggestion, in the best British tradi- 
tion, to the pointless and blundering course recommended in 
the motion. Accordingly, he suggested that scientists on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain should make known their views on 
the possible effects of nuclear experiments on the health of 
the human race. This sort of thing would do from Lord 
Russell in a BBC broadcast, but when it comes from the leader 
of the Opposition it should arouse, in a nation of sportsmen, 
feelings of pathos rather than contempt. Suffice it to say that 


anything which any scientist can reveal on this interesting 
topic will be received with gratitude and with whatever degree 
of credulity his reputation and the extent to which he is free 
to speak his mind may inspire. 

On the main issue which is troubling the conscience of the 
Labour Party and, it is to be hoped, that of the Government 
as well, the circumstances in which the hydrogen bomb ought 
to be used, the motion could say nothing, since, on that point, 
Labour is divided into a bewildering number of different 
schools of thought with only one feature in common, the 
general incomprehensibility of their respective views. Mr. 
Bevan, for example, is not a pacifist or a Communist; if 
Western Europe were attacked, he would want to defend it. 
He would not, however, want to use the hydrogen bomb to 
defend it unless the Russians used it first; nor does he want to 
use German divisions to defend it; nor has he ever shown 
much sign of favouring high expenditure by the NATO powers 
on conventional armaments. The only weapon left to him, 
it would appear, is eloquence. No one would impute to Sir 
Richard Acland any but the most creditable motives for his 
courageous act of dissent, the reasons for which he gives with 
impressive sincerity on another page this week, yet even his 
views are surrounded by a good deal of ambiguity. It is 
probably true that the manufacture of the hydrogen bomb by 
Britain would add little to the striking power of the NATO 
alliance, but Britain cannot escape moral responsibility for the 
methods used in defending her merely by allowing an ally to 
pay for them, nor is she likely to be able to exercise the priestly 
role of offering ‘sympathy and understanding as well as con- 
structive criticism and forgiveness’ with much effect in the 
USA if she can be represented there as a subject of protection 
rather than an ally. Sir Richard’s views lead logically to 
pacifism and neutralism, inferences which it will be his duty 
to draw from them in the course of his Gravesend campaign. 

* * * 


The tragedy is that neither the Government nor the Labour 
leaders who, on the essentials of the matter, think with one 
mind even when they speak with two voices, are facing the 
tremendous implications of this horrifying question. If Western 
Europe were now attacked with conventional weapons alone, 
it could not be defended without immediate recourse to 
hydrogen bombs. If such an attack were delivered we should 
use hydrogen bombs, because we believe with some cause that 
even if these islands were eliminated in the process, the 
Western powers would win the war. Civilisation would not 
be extinguished, as Sir Winston in pursuit of a favourite line 
of oratory says it would, but would survive somewhere on 
the face of the earth to be laboriously repaired by another 
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succession of suffering and hoping generations. This is the 
grim reality which must be overcome. No comfort is to be 
derived from the hopes shared by Sir Winston and Mr. Attlee 
that war is now so horrible that it may be abolished for they 
assume the rationality of men. The only remaining hope is 
that both sides in a future war might refrain from fear of 
reprisals from using the most devastating weapons at their 
disposal. The first condition of realising this hope is that the 
Western powers should be in a position to defend themselves 
with conventional and tactical nuclear weapons, holding their 
hydrogen bombs in reserve as deterrents. Unless the Govern- 
ment is pursuing this end, there is no real case for the rearma- 
ment of Germany. But the Government stubbornly refuses to 
admit the possibility even in the remote future of a non- 
hydrogen major war. Even Captain Liddell Hart’s extreme pro- 
posals for a radical reduction of conventional armaments and 
a virtually complete dependence on the hydrogen bomb, do 
not arise, as his letter in last week’s Spectator makes clear, 
from the view that a major war fought without hydrogen 
bombs is in its nature impossible; his contention is simply 
that NATO Governments have decided on the use of hydrogen 
bombs, and that our preparations must follow from this deci- 
, sion; but, as Professor Gibbs points out, that decision may 
yet be a grave embarrassment to both statesmen and soldiers. 
It is hard to imagine a price too high for delivering the world 
from the certainty that another major war would be a hydrogen 
war, even though the certainty that it would not can never be 
achieved and even though we kept the Russians guessing, as 
we should, about the precise circumstances in which we might 
decide to employ our hydrogen reserve. The need therefore is 
to provide the powerful conventional (including tactical- 
nuclear) weapons that have been lacking in the past. This is 
the crusade which Sir Richard Acland ought to be fighting. 


Notes 


A THOUSAND A MINUTE 


HE first announcement of advertising rates for commercial 

television—£1,000 a minute for the London station—has 
provoked some uneasy reappraisals. Because it was a con- 
veniently round sum, ‘£1,000 a minute’ had often been quoted 
as a likely top figure for peak-hour advertising; but, for the 
same reason perhaps, the quotation had not been taken 
seriously. But it is not so much the size of the sum as the mere 
fact that a rate has been named that has created unease; for 
the nearer the day approaches, the less ardent appears to be 
the enthusiasm in industry for commercial television. Until 
recently business men seem to have been impressed by the 
confidence displayed by the commercial television lobby, and 
there are few firms of standing which have not laid their 
advertising plans. The confidence has shown signs of ebbing 
recently, not so much among the TV companies themselves 
as on their periphery among the ‘contact men.’ They used to 
say: ‘Commercial television is going to work.’ This has tended 
to become: ‘We must make commercial television work’—a 
very different attitude. Its implication (and little attempt is 
being made to disguise it) is that advertisers will not continue 
to pay £1,000 a minute in sufficient numbers to keep the com- 
mercial programmes going unless some of the safeguards and 
restrictions in the Act are suspended. It is widely believed that 
the Act will not work; that the Tories will be forced to amend 
it, as they dare not see their new creation die; and that Labour 
opposition to amendment will be less than half-hearted, as 
Labour voters, who form the bulk of television’s audience, 
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would not be pleased if they were deprived of their new enter- 
tainment. It was reasonable enough to support, as the Spectator 
did, the idea that there should be an alternative to the BBC. 
provided that its standards were as high as those of the BBC, 
in Order to gain more freedom of opinion on the air. But the 
Prime Minister has recently said that restrictions on discussion 
such as the Fourteen Day Rule will continue to apply both to 
commercial television and to the BBC after the latter’s mono- 
poly has been broken. It seems likely, therefore, that in order 
to make commercial television work, safeguards will have to 
be abolished and standards lowered, and that there will be no 
compensation for this in the shape of greater freedom of 
expression: we shall have achieved the worst of every world, 


LANCASHIRE’S SPECIAL PLEADING 


T seems that even the textile industry can only settle its 

problems by top-level talks. Next Thursday representatives 
from the Cotton Board will travel to London for discussions 
with the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
and the President of the Board of Trade. No one can say what 
will come out of this meeting, but if last week’s debate in the 
House is any guide there is bound to be further disappointment 
in Lancashire. According to Sir Raymond Streat, the chairman 
of the Cotton Board, the textile men wil] put forward unani- 
mous proposals to the Government. This is something of a 
surprise, as one of the features of the present difficulties is that 
some sections of the industry in fact benefit substantially from 
the imports of cheap grey cloth from India. This is one reason 
why the Government has been treading warily. Mr. Thorney- 
croft listed a number of questions in the debate which the 
Cotton Board would have to consider before the forthcoming 
meeting. If, he asked, a quota is introduced, should it be applied 
only to Indian grey cloth which is processed for sale in this 
country? Clearly Mr. Thorneycroft was thinking of the reduc- 
tion in Lancashire’s export trade which must follow if the pro- 
cessors and finishers are to be forced to buy more high cost 
cloth from Lancashire instead of the cheap imported cloth. But, 
as the Government at least is well aware, issues of a much 
greater importance are involved. Whatever Lancashire tries to 
persuade the Government to do, there will be no halt to the 
steady march of economic development in the East. The Asian 
governments must raise the standards of life of their peoples. 
and one way to do this is to encourage their textile industries 
The West-—in its own best interests—has agreed to help these 
under-developed countries. To give in to Lancashire's special 
pleading for protection would contradict this policy and make 
nonsense of the Colombo plan. That is not to say that nothing 
should be done. What most observers now expect is that the 
purchase tax on textiles will be abolished in the Budget. Then 
Lancashire must hold the home market by its own exertions 


HAPPY FARMERS 


HE White Paper on farm prices is a sensible document. 

Four things have happened in the past twelve months to 
change the rather severe view which the Government was, 
rightly, taking of the high cost of supporting home agriculture. 
The costs of praduction have radically changed from a down- 
ward to an upward trend; the Chancellor has had to evaluate 
again the importance of home farming as a saver of foreign 
exchange, particularly dollars; the bad season has reduced 
farming income by some £40 million; and, finally, the narrow 
victory in South Norfolk made the Government a little shaky 
about their marginal rural constituencies. The most interesting 
feature of the White Paper is the change of emphasis in the 
method of underwriting a high level of home food production, 
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and the equanimity with which the farmers have accepted it. 
A quite exceptionally large proportion of the additional £28 
million is being given in the form of production grants— 
acreage payments, liming and fertiliser subsidies. This has 
largely silenced those critics who hold with some justice that 
this is the right end of the production cycle at which to inject 
Exchequer support. It has not been forgotten that the farmers 
who most need assistance are those who benefit only indirectly 
from higher guaranteed prices—the marginal and hill farmers 
who produce little in the way of end products. That is one 
factor. Another is that the production grant system of support 
aids general efficiency because it is up to the farmer to translate 
the benefit into actual profit. 


PUBLIC ENTERPRISE 


‘THE restless search for new ways to satisfy our basic needs 
should be given full scope to exert its driving force in a 
free and competitive market.” The quotation is taken neither 
from a handbook on classical economics nor from a hand-out 
from the Society of Individualists, but from a publication 
sponsored by a nationalised industry. Focus, a monthly issued 
with the blessing of the North-Western Gas Board, explains 
that the reason for the recurrent winter coal shortages, or 
threats of shortages, is ‘Government control of prices at a level 
where winter demand exceeds the supply.’ The gas industry’s 
new devotion to laissez-faire can be traced to its wrath at the 
benefits its rivals gain from Government interference. Basic 
fuel (such as coal) and wired fuel (such as electricity) are given 
an advantage over piped fuel (such as gas). This is an interesting 
illustration of one of the disadvantages inherent in State 
subsidies, that in trying to remedy one evil they may create 
another. For example, one of the reasons why the long cold 
spell has not produced a really serious fuel crisis is that the 
cheap summer coal scheme induced people to lay in good 
stocks in advance. Therefore (it might be argued) the cheap 
coal scheme was a success. But the scheme encouraged people 
who might, in the ordinary course, have switched to gas fires, 
to stick to coal; and for a number of obvious reasons any 
encouragement to the public to burn coal in open fires may 
be considered of doubtful advantage. The Government must 
be wondering how much longer it can afford to subsidise 
indiscriminate waste of the national coal resources by keeping 
prices artificially low to the wasters. Perhaps this week’s wage 
increases for the miners, soon, presumably, to be followed by 
an increase in prices, will encourage it to change this policy. 


ABOUT-TURN IN HUNGARY 


OR some years Hungary has been the best and earliest 
barometer of Soviet orbit policy. In 1949 the trial of 
Rajk was the first in the great liquidation of East European 
Titoists which followed Malenkov’s massacre of the 
Zhdanovites in Russia. In 1953 the Hungarians were the most 
forward in carrying out the ‘new course’ of less industrialisa- 
tion and more food. Now that that policy is abandoned both 
in Russia and the satellites, Premier Imre Nagy, its leading 
proponent, is already suffering from a heart attack and frem 
the epithets ‘Right-Wing deviationist,’ ‘chauvinist,’ and ‘anti- 
Marxist,” a combination which has carried off many a Com- 
munist leader in the past. Stalinist industrialisation policies 
were more calamitous in Hungary than anywhere else, leading 
to vast projects without materials, and virtual economic col- 
lapse. So the easing of tension in 1953 was particularly welcome 
there and perforce took the form, unlike in Russia, of almost 
as many deeds as words—including a certain retreat from col- 
lectivisation. Rakosi’s ability never to lose his grip on the 
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Party machine while at the same time saddling Nagy with 
responsibility for what were bound, retrospectively, to become 
errors, has been striking. He now threatens the Hungarian 
people with all the rigours of the Khruschev regime. 


NGO DINH DIEM AND THE SECTS 


T is impossible to understand the conflict which has broken 

out in Southern Viet Nam between the Prime Minister, 
M. Ngo Dinh Diem, and what are called ‘the sects’ without 
taking some account of the historical background to the 
dispute. The Hoa-Hao, Cao Dai and Binh Xuyen sects are 
communities which have their own private armies of much 
the same type as the traditional ‘warlord’ army, which con- 
trol certain areas of Viet Nam and which, throughout the 
war, have offered their services to the highest bidder. For 
some time now they have been supporters of the anti-Viet- 
minh forces, since, in spite of their Nationalist attitude 
immediately following the Japanese occupation, Ho Chi-minh 
found them too unreliable to trust. Their armies may number 
anything up to fifty thousand men, and their affiliations range 
from ministers officially representing the Hoa-Hao and the 
Cao Dai in the Ngo Dinh Diem government to the gambling 
hells which represent the financial strength of the Binh Xuyen. 
In short, what M. Diem has to deal with is a network of 
vested interests controlled by a few fairly unscrupulous military 
politicians (Ba Cut, one Hoa-Hao commander during the war, 
sold his services to the French on four different occasions). 
Their quarrel with the present government of Southern Viet 
Nam seems purely concerned with questions of power or, more 
bluntly, of loot. The battalion of seasoned Nung troops (the 
descendants of the old Tonkingese pirates) which M. Diem 
is importing to support him in the struggle may or may not 
turn the scale, but it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
these palace revolutions will strengthen Ho Chi-minh’s hand 
in the coming elections in Southern Viet Nam. Moreover there 
are some signs that the French administration is pinning more 
hopes to an understanding with the Viet-minh than to the 
tottering government of Saigon. But the Americans, for their 
part, are still backing M. Diem. 


TIBET IN DURESS 


HE Dalai Lama and the Panchen Lama left Peking on 

Sunday for Tibet. Both are under twenty years of age; not 
much is known about the Panchen Lama, but the Dalai Lama 
is a serious, idealistic and intelligent youth. He will, it has been 
announced, preside over a committee which is to prepare Tibet 
for ‘regional autonomy.’ This vague phrase probably indicates 
Peking’s intention to impose on the country whose conquest 
they completed four years ago a relationship to China roughly 
similar to that which has long been established between Russia 
and her first satellite, Outer Mongolia; this amounts to a state 
of vassalage under a fagade of independence. In the past, China 
has always gone into Tibet for one purpose—to plunder. Now 
she is building, with forced Tibetan labour, roads which will 
enable her to exploit the natural riches of the country; these are 
believed, plausibly enough, to include great mineral wealth. 
The Tibetans have a deep and traditional hatred for the 
Chinese, with whom they have little in common; but their 
chances of throwing off the alien yoke are for the present non- 
existent. The most they can hope to do is to preserve as far as 
possible from ideological interference their national institu- 
tions, of which the Lamaist Church is the most important. This 
they may have some hopes of achieving; for a proud, aloof 
people living in small, widely scattered communities does not 
lend itself easily to either regimentation or corruption. 
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Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


ES, yes, everyone knows it. The majority in favour of 

withdrawing the Whip from Mr. Aneurin Bevan was 

only twenty-nine, and that which defeated the amend- 
ment by which he would have only been censured was a mere 
fourteen—the narrowest of margins. But how this justifies the 
deduction made by some political correspondents that the 
Labour Party is now almost equally divided is difficult to show. 
The first important fact is that the Right Wing remained solid. 
The leaders had calculated before Wednesday’s meeting that 
they would be likely to get about 140 votes. The fact that they 
got one more—it would be pleasant to think it was Mr. Edel- 
man’s, but that would be beyond the bounds of credulity— 
scarcely invalidates their accountancy. To any serious political 
observer this must remain the paramount fact about Wednes- 
day’s decision. The Labour Party leadership in Parliament has 
always, in moments of crisis, when the intellectuals might 
become emotional and the sentimentals might become obtusely 
intellectual, relied on the hard core of down-to-earth members. 
The fact which has been consistently ignored throughout the 
last three years of Labour disputes is that this core has never 
shown any signs of splitting or of forsaking the official leader- 
ship. On Wednesday it remained as true as ever. A 193l—a 
desertion of the leadership by its loyal supporters in the House 
of Commons—has never been possible and did not occur on 
Wednesday. 

But what, the sceptics will say, of the 112 members who voted 
against the proposal to withdraw the Whip from Mr. Bevan? 
Let it be quite clear that the size of this vote is not at all sur- 
prising. After all, more than a hundred Labour members put 
their names to Mr. Bevan’s motion in the House of Commons 
which called for high level talks with Russia. Not all of these 
hundred were, of course, Bevanites, in any strict or loose sense 
of the word. But it was not unreasonable to expect that they 
would be open to persuasion that Mr. Bevan, whom they had 
been ready to follow in February, might be allowed to remain 
a member of the same party as themselves in March. More 
generally, it was not unreasonable to expect that a large 
number of Labour members, by no means Bevanites, might be 
distressed by the possibility of an open division and might be 
unable to bring themselves to vote for it. The Right Wing, in 
their accountancy, had banked on about seventy abstentions. 
This number was apparently reduced by about twenty. This is 
the only ‘surprising’ fact about Wednesday’s meeting. But it 
means almost nothing from the point of view of the balance of 
power in the party. The Labour Party has, naturally and 
properly, an instinctive cohesion. The fact that some twenty 
members followed this instinct proves nothing more than that 
Labour members are human and not just voting machines. 

The next step, of course, lies with the National Executive 
of the Labour Party. It seems extremely improbable that the 
Executive, having seen that the core of the Parliamentary Party 
is remaining solid, that the ballast is not slipping, will move a 
finger to rescue the man who has just been shoved overboard. 
If there was ever any doubt about this, it would seem to have 
been removed by Mr. Tom Williamson, the General Secretary 
of the General and Municipal Workers. His—and his Execu- 
tive’s—blast against Mr. Bevan was the most blatant committal 
of a power element in a political struggle that could have been 
imagined, and it is impossible to believe that Mr. Williamson 
would have done it without much deliberation and without the 
intention of following it up. It is not as though Mr. Williamson 
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is even the kind of bluff, impulsive trade union leader that Mr. 
Deakin is. He looks ascetic, as though he has been on strike 
rations for a year, and he is devastatingly cool and calculating, 
The announcement from his union on the eve of the Parlia. 
mentary Party meeting was a clear indication that he and the 
rest of the union bosses were out to have Mr. Bevan’s blood 
once and for all. Even if Mr. Bevan were on the Executive to 
employ his considerable powers of advocacy—apparently on 
Wednesday he was brilliantly restrained and conciliatory— 
there is no one on the Executive for him to move. 


If Mr. Bevan is expelled from the Labour Party by the 
National Executive, two questions remain. The first is whether 
any large number of Labour members will resign with him. 
The second is whether the decision will be reversed at the 
next Labour Party Conference. The second question may be 
answered fairly quickly. There can be no doubt at all that the 
months between now and next September will be filled with a 
series of resolutions from constituency parties calling for the 
readmission of Mr. Bevan. These resolutions are certain to be 
defeated. Both Mr. Deakin and Mr. Williamson have just in- 
creased their affiliation payments to the Labour Party and so 
increased their voting strength. Mr. Gaitskell has not used his 
position as treasurer of the party to small account, and it is 
almost certain that a constituency attempt to reinstate Mr. 
Bevan at the next Labour Conference would be easily defeated. 
One says this with even more certainty after this week’s news 
that the Yorkshire miners voted to support Mr. Gaitskell as 
candidate for the post of party treasurer and not Mr. Bevan. 

As for the other question—how many Labour members will 
resign either now or after the next Labour Conference?—this 
is more difficult to answer. One learns by experience not to 
inquire too far into the motives of politicians lest the results 
should prove too disillusioning. But it may be said fairly con- 
fidently that both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Crossman, for example, 
however disastrous they may think the withdrawal of the 
Whip from Mr. Bevan to be, will continue to believe that they 
can still serve the cause of Socialism best if they remain 
in the Labour Party. Miss Jennie Lee and such loyal lieutenants 
as Mr. Foot may feel disposed to share Mr. Bevan’s martyrdom 
with him, but I leave it to individual readers to assess the im- 
portance of such losses for themselves. The Right Wing can, 
in short, carry through a fairly straightforward victory. But it 
is now up to them to justify it. One of the strongest arguments 
for expelling Mr. Bevan has been that his presence in the 
party has almost made disagreement impossible. Labour mem- 
bers genuinely disagreeing with the official leadership have 
been unable to voice their criticisms vigorously lest they should 
be suspected of joining in Mr. Bevan’s attack on the authority 
of the official leaders. It now remains to be seen whether the 
Right Wing can provide the atmosphere and genuinely adven- 
turous spirit which will enable the Labour Party to form an 
effective alternative government. I repeat, it remains to be seen. 
to be seen. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


THE CHISWICK AND BRENTFORD borough council has set up a 
sub-committee to go into the proposal that a penny should be 
put on the rates in order to guarantee the local theatre, the Q, 
against loss. The theatre generally owes a great deal to Mr. 
Jack de Leon, who, until eight years ago, ran the theatre in the 
ordinary commercial way and introduced to the wider stage a 
great many plays which might not otherwise have achieved 
production. Rising costs forced him to make it over to a 
council of management, and since then the theatre has been 
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exempt from entertainments tax. This for a time held back the 
tide, but for the past three years the theatre has been running 
at a serious loss. If the ordinary law of supply and demand is 
to operate, then the Q may as well go out of business—and 
many more little theatres throughout the country. The only 
answer is a subsidy; and the most fitting kind of subsidy in the 
case of theatres like the Q is support from the local community. 
The objection that there are more people in Chiswick and 
Brentford interested in dog-racing than in the theatre may, or 
may not, be true; but I hope that the councillors are enlightened 
enough to take that modest step which will ensure the theatre’s 
survival and cost each inhabitant of the borough less than the 
price of an evening newspaper a week. 
* ~ * 


CONTROVERSY has been raging in the British Medical Journal 
on the subject of compulsory fluoridation of water supplies; 
and from the welter of technicalities emerges the—to me 
disconcerting revelation that I can be subjected to a medical 
experiment without my knowledge or consent. The aim of 
fluoridation is to protect children’s teeth from decay; but it 
is still uncertain whether it does not also in the long run damage 
the health of adults. The pros and cons of fluoridation, how- 
ever, are immaterial: my view is the same as that of the 
French dental profession who, according to a BMJ corre- 
spondent, have rejected it as contrary to human rights. The 
dentists, it may be argued, are not disinterested: I am. If I 
decide to drink water instead of wine or beer or spirits during 
Lent, it is not for the benefit of medical statisticians—par- 
ticularly as their statistics, if the gloomy fears of the anti- 
fluoridationists are justified, will appear too late to be of 
any interest to me. 





* * * 


DEMOCRACY IS a wonderful thing. Mr. Bevan has been ex- 
pelled from the Parliamentary Labour Party by the majority 
vote of Labour MPs. This is being done because Mr. Bevan 
flouts the majority decisions of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party and because it is thought that the resultant disunity is 
not popular with the majority of the electorate, and it is done 
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although everybody knows that a majority of individual mem- 
bers of the Labour Party are opposed to expulsion. If the 
matter is taken further, Mr. Bevan will be expelled from the 
Labour Party itself, and his reinstatement will be refused at 
the Annual Conference, by a majority vote of the National 
Executive and the Party Conference for the same reasons 
and in spite of the wishes of the majority of the Labour Party. 
A minority of the Labour Party, therefore, who command a 
majority of votes at every stage, will have expelled Mr. Bevan 
by a majority vote against the wishes of the majority of the 
Labour Party in an attempt to gain the votes of the majority 
of the electorate. The leaders of the Labour Party seem to have 
heeded, in spirit at least, the advice Mr. Dooley gave to Presi- 
dent Kruger when he told him to give the Uitlanders all the 
votes they wanted but to count them himself. 


* * * 


LIKE THE HEADMASTER Of Lord Williams’s Grammar School, 
whose trenchant letter to the editor of this journal is published 
on another page, I applaud the American Postmaster 
General’s impounding of a translation of Aristophanes’ 
Lysistrata on the grounds that it is ‘plainly lewd, obscene, and 
lascivious.” That is going one better than Swindon, which 
banned Boccaccio, or Omagh, which found Chaucer altogether 
unsuitable. Our correspondent draws attention to that widely 
circulating publication which contains, in such sections as 
‘Genesis’ and ‘The Second Book of Samuel,’ a great deal in 
doubtful taste. This should certainly be taken up by forward- 
looking authorities in Britain. But if they really want to 
regain the lead, wrested from them by the American Post 
Office, they should not concentrate solely on the master- 
pieces of world literature. I should be prepared to lend a hand 
to the aldermanic vanguard in the battle against obscenity by 
supplying some pretty dubious things in The Idylls of the 
King, The Origin of Species, The Times Law Reports, and 
the London Telephone Directory. 
* . * 


AMERICANS ARE PEOPLE TOO (Daily Herald headline, March 10). 
Possibly. PHAROS 


THE LORDS 


By LORD HAILSHAM 


HEN Bagehot wrote about the Constitution a century 

ago he defended the House of Lords on the ground 

that those who inherited large landed estates afforded 
the best counterpoise to the prevalent worship of money in the 
Commons. He believed that the ‘swamping’ power of the Crown 
provided the best possible safeguard against a misuse of 
powers. 

Unhappily, the second proposition proved too wise to in- 
fluence the leadership of the Lords in 1909. Today we can only 
marvel at the short space of time which separates us from the 
social assumptions of the first. 

As it then existed, there was nothing anomalous in inherit- 
ance of a seat in Parliament by primogeniture. The immemorial 
social custom of English country families was to concentrate 
landed estate under the management of a single ‘heir.’ Pro- 
vision for the rest of the family was carved out of rents and 
profits in the form of dowers, jointures, or rent-charges. The 
core of the estate with its appurtenant mansion was not divided 
and passed generation after generation to eldest son after eldest 


son. Some of the important patrimonies devolving in this way 
were relatively so large that it would have almost been 
anomalous if they had not entitled the holder to a seat in the 
Lords House of Parliament. 

Today we view this sunlit scene on the other side of a social 
revolution. Death duties have rendered the permanent devolu- 
tion of large estates impossible, and other factors have made it 
extremely difficult even to remain in occupation of the mansion. 
Contemporary social practice tends to divide what remains 
after a payment of tax equally amongst the children of a 
marriage and to make provision for the surviving widow, if 
any, by a bequest of a specific legacy, usually free of duty. In 
the result an ‘heir’ has no specially significant position, and the 
‘estate,’ often shorn of its mansion, ceases before long to be 
more than a heterogeneous collection of stocks, shares, real 
estate and other more or less marketable securities. The 
hereditary system has, in effect, been abolished almost every- 
where except in relation to the inheritance of a seat in the House 
of Lords. 
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All this, at first sight, has little enough to do with Lords 
reform. But in practice this change in social procedure and 
economic fact is at the heart of the matter. For the fact is that 
inheritance no longer provides an adequate source of recruit- 
ment to the Upper House. It is not that in a suitable social 
context the principle of primogeniture is objectionable in 
theory. It is not even that a few heirs with political aspirations 
object, like Mr. Benn at present, or Lord Selborne in 1894, to 
compulsory relegation to what is called, only out of deference 
to tradition, the Upper House. It is that the majority, less 
articulately, but more effectively, have voted for abolition, as 
the saying is ‘with their feet,’ by simply neglecting to perform 
their hereditary responsibilities. 

The result has been, as Lord Samuel has pointed out, that 
successive governments have been compelled to resort to 
creation on an increasing scale as a means of getting enough 
peers to do the necessary work. In theory, this has led to a 
startling increasé in the number of peers; the net gain, the more 
significant because it is coupled with inadequate attendance, 
being, according to Lord Samuel, no fewer than 223 peers in 
the last twenty years. 

But even this source of recruitment has proved inadequate. 
Attendance at the House for peers not resident in London costs, 
as a rule, not much less than £5 a time on the basis of subsist- 
ence, and probably about £50 or more to a peer who is also a 
member of the professions. On the present assumptions as to 
taxation, this is surely an unreasonable strain on a peer’s public 
spirit. In practice, it is increasingly difficult to induce enough 
suitable persons to accept a peerage, or, having accepted, to 
attend the House; and an increasing number out of all parties 
refuse from consideration for their heirs to accept a dignity 
which will be a source of potential embarrassment. The main 
problem facing the House of Lords is thus lack of man power, 
in Lord Salisbury’s words.‘a comparatively small band’ ‘who 
are under a tremendous strain’ doing the effective work of 
Parliament, ‘which,’ as he added significantly, ‘cannot go on 
permanently.’ 

All this is viewed with comparative indifference, or even 
approval, by those members of the Labour Party who would 
desire the total disappearance of a second Chamber. But, as 
things stand, neither party is in fact prepared to do without one, 
and, in practice, it is arguable that the House of Lords is 
actually more useful to a Labour than a Conservative govern- 
ment. 

The dominant fact in present Parliamentary practice is the 
overwhelming burden on government time, and this tends to be 
more intolerable under a Labour than a Conservative adminis- 
tration. If there had been no House of Lords in 1945 it is at least 
arguable that the Labour Party might have actually had to 
jettison, or postpone, part of their legislative programme. It is 
certain that they would have had to choose between this course 
and passing the majority of their nationalisation statutes under 
the guillotine, with most of the clauses wholly undiscussed, and 
without any of the 1,150-odd major amendments which owe 
their origin to discussion in the House of Lords. 

Those who complain that governments have too great a 
power of patronage in the House of Commons would, if the 
House of Lords were abolished, have to face an incursion of 
upwards of ten Cabinet or subordinate Ministers with their 
attendant PPSs. The abolition of the House of Lords would. 
therefore, be as bad for Bevanism and rebels generally in the 
House of Commons as it would be for the Constitution. 

The result of this argument is to make an overwhelming case 
for a reform of the House of Lords on the lines suggested in the 
recent debate. No one wishes to see what Lord Elton stigma- 
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tised as a ‘brand new rationalised Senate.’ But Life Peers, to 
include women; subsistence allowances and expenses; and free. 
dom of choice. and perhaps some restriction of inheritance by 
heirs are in fact necessities, all more or less urgent, if the House 
of Lords ts to perform its necessary work. 

There are some members of the Labour Party who express, 
and perhaps feel, anxiety lest a rationalisation of its composi- 
tion would lead to a revived demand for additional powers, 
Reforms of this nature could hardly lead to the creation of g 
body so free from anomalies that it would be tempted to forget 
its obligation of deference to the elected chamber. If it were 
attempted to use such a body as the instrument of reaction, 
Bagehot’s remedy, the creation of new peers. could hardly fail 
to be effective. 


Why Resign ? 
By SIR RICHARD ACLAND 


N recent times the powers of organisations and of their 

controllers have increased and the stature of the individual 

member has diminished. Naturally the individual must 
often expect to bow to the majority decision of his fellows. 
It is a matter of give and take. But every now and then issues 
arise where the choice is presented between surrender of all 
one’s principles for the sake of organisational solidarity—and 
resignation, It is arguable that in recent years too many have 
chosen surrender. I chose surrender myself at least once in the 
case of Seretse Khama; looking back on it, I believe now that 
I was wrong. 

‘Stay inside,’ one is told, ‘and argue your case from within.’ 
Those who offer this advice do not notice that argument from 
within is often tolerated by the controllers of the organisation 
just so long as it will clearly fall short of being effective. When 
it goes further, the individual member is snuffed out. Apart 
altogether, therefore, from the merits of the particular issue, 
1 believe that organisations themselves might become more 
adaptable and resilient if it were shown that the individual 
dissident had a chance of taking an issue outside the organisa- 
tion by appealing to a wider jury. 

Let no one suppose, however, that an organisation such as a 
political party consists only of the mighty men up at the top 
controlling a soulless machine. The organisation also compre- 
hends hundreds of ordinary men and women whose work at its 
grass roots has become an integral part of their social life. It is 
no easy thing to ask: ‘Shall I, tomorrow, by my own act, 
impose upon these my friends all the agonies of decision and 
indecision which this challenge will bring?’ 

On the issue of the hydrogen bomb there were others whose 
feelings had also to be considered. All over the country there 
ure men and women—many of them the very salt of the earth 

who see Britain’s decision to make the hydrogen bomb as 
the final turning down the road which points only to disaster. 
With the leadership of both political parties agreed upon its 
manufacture. these people suffered the agony of watching the 
life-and-death issue passing by default. 

I can only hore that on a balance of consequences I was not 
wrong in feeling that a challenge ought to be made. 

rurning to the issues themselves, I believe in a policy whica 
consists of two equal and interlocking parts. By inevitable 
processes, one only of these parts has been suddenly high- 
lighted in the glare of publicity while the other has passed 
almost unnoticed. 

We cannot save ourselves or play any significant pari in 
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saving the world simply by abandoning the manufacture of the 
H-bomb and leaving all else unchanged. Our role might be 
decisive if we simultaneously stopped making the bomb, and 
set our course towards spending, as soon as possible, through 
international agencies, at least two or three hundred millions 

r year in helping the peoples of under-developed countries 
towards the fulfilment of their aspirations. 

These are twin aspects of a single policy, and neither is 
significant without the other. If we resolutely embarked upon 
the constructive international effort, there is every reason to 
believe that others would follow on a proportionate or almost 
proportionate scale. But it is no use for individual great white 
powers to expend their treasure in vast bi-lateral offers to 
governments of poor countries through agencies which remain 
under the effective control of the great. It has to be a genuine 
jnternational effort, or nothing. Christianity and scientific 
humanism for once unite in proclaiming the compulsive moral- 
ity of what I propose. But if a less worthy though possibly 
more urgent argument be needed, it is surely almost certain 
that the long-term strategy of the Kremlin depends far less on 
H-bombs than on the social disintegration of countries where 
poverty mocks at the known potentialities of our age. If we do 
not care enough about the peoples of these countries to co- 
operate on at least the scale I have suggested, we shall not 
deserve to withstand the Communist challenge; and no 
armoury cf H-bombs will equip us to survive it. 

The thermo-nuclear weapon quickly teaches us to say with 
our lips that it has transformed all the fundamental assump- 
tions about warfare; but these same simple basic notions about 
fighting, which have been valid in all the millennia from the 
caveman to Hitler, are much slower to release their grip upon 
our emotions and upon the deep inner core of our being. 

In all these millennia, for example, it has never occurred to 
any military leader or to any armchair strategist to doubt the 
truth of the axiom: ‘I shall increase the strength of my ally if 
I range my power beside his.’ 

Quite suddenly, this axiom ceases to be true. 

Two nations, and only two, each possess or soon will possess 
the physical power to bring total and instant destruction to 
each other. There is no destruction which is more total than 
total, nor any that is more instant than instant. The Americans, 
without our aid, can do it to the Russians; the Russians will 
soon be able to do it to the Americans. We hope that each will 
be so terrified of the other that neither will commit any of the 
many different drastic actions which might run the risk of 
launching the thermo-nuciear holocaust. This—which we call 
‘the deterrent’—is the short-term hope for mankind. 

In the short run, it is quite a real hope; and, paradoxically, 
we ought to extend deep sympathy and understanding to the 
people and rulers of two great nations who live today hag- 
ridden by mutual fear and hate, in order that the rest of man- 
kind may cling to this short-term hope. 

In the short run, we can add nothing to the hope. If the 
Russians are not deterred from some drastic action by the 
thought of what may be coming to them from the Americans, 
they will not turn back from it by reflecting on what might be 
added to the American counter-thrust by the relatively far 
smaller attack of the RAF. We add nothing to the deterrent 
power of their threat. 

Meanwhile, what of the long run? Are we to depend for 
ever on this equipoise of mutual hate and fear? Is every 
generation of children from now until the end of time to grow 
up in a world wracked by the tension between two nations 
with powers of unlimited destruction? 

If so, where is there any long-term hope at all? 
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And, if not, what are we to do in the hope that the world 
outlook in 1995 may be a little different from the world outlook 
today? 

Clearly there are no sure answers to this last question. 
Certainly there is no quick answer. I am strongly in favour of 
talks, now—between the leaders of as many countries as 
possible. But it is wishful thinking to suppose that any such 
talks could quickly lead the Americans and the Russians to 
abandon all the great armoury of weapons with which they can 
menace destruction. They hate and fear each other far too 
much for that. 

I would go further. The tension exists between two poles of 
mutual hate and fear; nothing can ever be done from within 
either of those poles to relax the deadly tension. From within 
the two poles nothing can happen except the intensification of 
fear leading to the quest for more power, power creating more 
fear and hate, mutual distrust building an ever-growing tension. 

It is not certain that anything can ever be done from outside 
to assuage the tension between the two giants. Perhaps all 
efforts are foredoomed to failure. We cannot tell in advance. 
But at least from outside there might be a chance. 

If by refraining from the manufacture of the weapons of 
mass destruction we could stand outside the immediate arena 
of mutual fear and hate; if we could at the same time embark 
upon a significant international attack upon the poverty of 
the world; then there would be a chance that we and other 
peoples working with us might slowly find the way of creating 
an entirely new atmosphere in the world. If all the time we 
resolved to extend to both of the two great nations of the 
world the maximum possible of sympathy and understanding, 
as well as of constructive criticism and forgiveness, then there 
is just a chance that over the decades the two of them might 
in the end find the means of tolerating one another. 

It is not a certainty. Indeed, it involves appalling risk. But 
along these lines the long-term prospect would be brightened 
by a slender ray of hope. 

If, by contrast, we make the H-bomb and the A-bomb and 
the strategic bomber force and all the rest of the deadly para- 
phernalia, then we too enter into the arena of inescapable fear 
and hate. We disqualify ourselves from playing any effective 
part in enlarging the long-term hope of mankind, 


Il y avait la France 


By D. W. BROGAN 


REMEMBER asking a Frenchman who had escaped 
| from occupied France what various eminent Frenchmen 

involved in the catastrophe were doing. ‘They are preparing 
their memoirs in two volumes chez Plon.’ He was right; there 
has been a flood of memoirs, MM. Gamelin, Weygand, 
Muselier, Reynaud, and a flood of lesser figures have told 
their story, pleaded pro domo suo, and now we have the 
greatest figure of them all giving us the first volume of memoirs* 
that are already, in France, seen as a classic. And seen not 
merely as a classic document pour servir but as a literary 
classic, for General de Gaulle, though in a very different way, 
is as much a master of French as Sir Winston is of English. 
The young Colonel de Gaulle was already a most brilliant 
writer, but his style was rather hermetic, occasionally too 
personal. But the style of the Mémoires de Guerre is French 
prose, sober, beautifully organised, using irony and emotion 








bs Mémoires de Guerre. I: L’Appel. Par Charles de Gaulle. (Plon, 
1,200 francs.) 
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soberly, but with all the greater effect. And as this is an age 
when French prose seems to me to be going rapidly downhill, 
to be liquefying, being swamped, not fertilised by neologisms 
and imports, the mere literary merits of General de Gaulle’s 
style call forth gratitude and admiration. 

But the weight of the Mémoires is not solely due to their 
style. For here ‘/e style est de !/ homme méme.’ Here is the man 
who not only did not despair in the darkest hour, but pre- 
served his pride, his resolution, his sense of mission, not only 
in face of Hitler and of the claims of Vichy, but of the natural 
irritation of Sir Winston and of the scepticism and often ill- 
mannered and ill-informed policy of the White House. In a 
sense, the Mémoires testify to the naturalness of the irritation 
caused by General de Gaulle’s inflexibility; the storms are 
often storms in a teacup. But it is because de Gaulle was 
inflexible in small things that he was successfully inflexible 
in great. De minimis non curat pretor was a lawyer’s maxim 
that made no appeal to him. He had seen /a facilité ruin the 
Third Republic; he was determined it would not ruin la France 
combattante. 

This contrast is admirably brought out by the very different 
story that M. Robert Aron* has to tell. The years of Vichy are 
the most distressing and depressing in modern French history, 
perhaps in French history. There is a natural revulsion from 
those times, a natural desire to forget. It took, then, courage 
and a high sense of mission for M. Robert Aron to try to 
assess the balance sheet of the ‘Vichy gamble’ (to use in 
another context Professor Langer’s useful phrase). And it is 
important for us to remember that our judgement of Vichy in 
those years was, and had to be, summary. Few they were who 
had the sense of historical perspective of a friend of mine who, 
just as London was to be attacked, pointed out that there was 
a good deal to be said for Pierre Laval and that France had 
gained a lot in previous disasters from characters morally no 
more impressive. It would be going very far indeed to suggest 
that M. Aron has made Laval ‘iis hero; but, like Milton and 
Satan, he has been forced to a reluctant admiration for the 
adroit, courageous, unscrupulous, deluded, greedy but, in his 
own way, patriotic maker and master of the Vichy regime. 
For it was he who induced the National Assembly to commit 
suicide in 1940; it was he who saw that the Vichy of Pétain 
had no policy and needed one; it was he who soared above 
the dupes, crooks, condottieri of the government of the Etat 
Francais. He was something like ‘less than archangel ruined.’ 
It was not of mere vanity (although he had plenty of that) that 
he declared that the only Frenchman worthy of comparison 
with himself in this great crisis was de Gaulle. Each knew 
where he stood. It was like Walpole’s praise of the incorruptible 
Jacobite, Shippen: ‘I am for King George; he is for King 
James; the rest are for themselves.’ 

This view is no doubt unjust to a good many of the leading 
figures who, at one time or another, served Vichy. Many ‘only 
in a general honest thought, And common good to all, made 
one of them.’ Men struggled with impossible jobs, like P.-E. 
Flandin; men served the regime and saw through it and began, 
openly or covertly, to hearken to that voice that had been so 
solitary in 1940. Wise but few were those who, like M. André 
Siegfried, refused any co-operation with the new regime. Some 
others (including one or two friends of mine) lent themselves 
to some of the silliest performances of the early months of 
the ‘National Revolution.’ And of course some of the scum 
of France, the high, low and middle pégre, served and profited 
by the new order; some of the less scoundrelly to die on the 








; * Histoire de Vichy, 1940-1944. Par Robert Aron. (Fayard, 1,250 
rancs.) 
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scaffold; one or two of the most infamous to escape entirely 
except for the pains of exile. 

The Vichy regime was so much formally centred on Pétaig 
that one of the most interesting revelations of M. Aron’s book 
is the emptiness of the authority of the Marshal. His tol: 
recalls that of Marshal Soult under Louis-Philippe. The 
Marshal’s prestige was used to cover the real rule of legs. 
admired figures until the evocation of ‘l’illustre épée’ provoked 
the retort, ‘Tillustre fourreau.’ Pétain was the scabbard for 
Laval’s sword or whatever weapon he put into it. Du Moulip 


de Labarthéte, one of the most intelligent of the servants of | 


the Marshal, called the epoch ‘le temps des illusions’ and the 
chief victim of the illusions was Pétain himself. He was 
betrayed by vanity; fe was the destined saviour of France: 
no monarch by divine right had a more firm conviction of 
his indefeasible right than had Pétain. As the whole edifice 
was tumbling around him, he was arranging a new constitution 
for his grateful country and after D-Day he was willing to 
overlook the offences of de Gaulle and of the ‘Dissidents’ 
Probably, Pétain’s last chance of serving France effectually 
came with the German occupation of all France and the 
chance then offered to him of flight to North Africa. He 
refused; Louis XVI at least got as far as Varennes! As another 
Marshal put it: ‘J’y suis; j’y reste.’ But MacMahon on the 
Malakoff, like MacMahon as President of the Republic, was 
‘brave homme et homme brave’ in a sense that Pétain did not 
attain to. Vanity and jealousy. It used to be said how much he 
was jealous of Foch and stat magni nominis umbra explains 
something. But more is explained by his political naivety. It 
would be unjust to blame Maurras for all of it, but the 
Marshal did display some of the sillier characteristics of the 
Action Francaise in its decline—and it declined far and fast! 
The whole idea of a ‘national revolution’ under German pro- 
tection was imbecile. As an honest if not very bright Vichyite 
put it: ‘Notre erreur a été de croire qu'on pourrait relever un 
pays avant de le libérer. On ne reconstruit pas une maison 
pendant qu'elle flambe.’ 

It was an error to adopt the drab title of ‘Etat Francais, 
leaving the title of the République to de Gaulle. (The General, 
asked after the liberation of Paris to proclaim the Republic 
from the Hotel de Ville, refused. The Republic had existed 
all the time.) The childish appeal to /e folklore; the adoption 
of the francisque, the axe of the Franks (and the emblem of 
Bucard’s fascists, as M. Aron forgets to tell us); the comic 
ceremony of burying soil from all the provinces of France on 
Gergovia, at the foot of the monument to Vercingetorix; the 
insistence on a sound classical education; the preaching of the 
family and the acceptance as Grand Maitre de [Université 
of one of the most notorious pederasts in France; these were 
only a few of the gaffes, less and less funny as torture and 
massacre ravaged France. There were excuses; the odious 
conduct of the Communists up to the moment that Russia was 
invaded explains if it does not justify a lot. But it was a time 
of illusions, a time that M. Aron recalls with great objectivity. 
He ignores or is ignorant of some things. He lumps together 
as ‘la radio de Londres’ very different programmes and 
personalities like M. Maurice Schumann and the late Pierre 
Bourdan. (General de Gaulle knows better, though I think 
him unjust.) Laval had more strings out than M. Aron knows 
of; he even sent assurances of his friendliness to England! 
But Vichy was doomed from the beginning. And alas, with it 
were doomed innocent if too simple-minded people. It is 
an old story in French history. Charlemagne hanged the com- 
panions and dupes of Ganelon as well as their misleader. 


‘Ki hume traist sei occit et altroi.’ 
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News from Laos 


By JOHN DUGDALE 
Saigon 
‘WF 1 were going to commit suicide,’ said the Chaomuong, 
‘the means I should choose as the most comfortable and 
the most certain, although rather expensive, would be to 
fly round Laos.’ We were sitting in the fort at Muong Sing, two 
hours’ march from the Chinese frontier, and I had described 
my flight to Nam Tha. We had passed at a height of one 
hundred feet over an aircraft wrecked on the mountain side 
and owing to some local magnetic distortion had wandered for 
half an hour over Southern China until the pilot had found 
a landmark and returned to Laotian territory. At this a visit- 
ing French archeologist produced photographs of the wrecked 
aircraft and the burnt disfigured bodies, one of which belonged 
to Henri Daydier, the white hope of French oriental studies 
and a former colleague. I drank another Pernod. We were 
suddenly called upon to drink the health of Adjutant Boudet 
and we complied with all the ceremony of a Lao Mayor’s 
banquet. “Go and fetch the Adjutant,’ said the Laotian com- 
mandant, and one of his officers returned with a zip bag which 
he placed on the chair beside him. My curiosity was too strong 
and I walked round the table and opened the bag. The 
Adjutant Boudet had been killed a year ago and his bones 
were now being repatriated. 

With this farewell to civilisation, my companion and I set 
off on foot into the mountains. The tribes grow rice by burning 
the forest and planting the seeds in the ashes: when the 
surrounding ground has thus been cleared and rendered 
sterile to everything but coarse rushes, the village moves on. 
They practise the communism of the early Christians, holding 
all things in common. And the village, under the direction of 
the headman, is responsible for the welfare of its members. 
The women do most of the labour in the forest and work 
the large wooden hammer to husk the rice. They gather the 
firewood and stems of the banana plants to feed the pigs, 
and weave the coarse cotton for their garments. The men pass 
the day smoking and talking and occasionally go hunting with 
a crossbow. Inside the village there is no need of money and 
should there be any surplus of rice it is taken to market and 
sold for the common account. At Muong Sing commerce is 
conducted not in the Laotian paper money, but in the now 
valueless metal coins of Chiang Kai-shek, and Chinese soap 
and cigarettes—I particularly recommend the latter—are 
freely available. But a journey to market is a rare event and 
as a rule the village has no knowledge of the world beyond 
its own boundaries and we were sometimes told that we 
were the first Europeans to pass that way. 

While the tribes of Chinese extraction worship their 
ancestors in the traditional manner, the general religion is a 
type of primitive animism. Each village has its patron spirit. 
dwelling in a tree or a rock; structures of plaited bamboo 
are erected in his honour just outside the village and adorned 
with flowers and rice. 1 managed to attend part of a service 
in a headman’s house. A large sheet of home-made rice paper, 
festooned with blue and mauve paper chains, adorned one 
end of the hut. Before it was set a collection of various 
objects and lighted candles. Two drums kept up a steady 
thythm and someone chanted in a nasal singsong. In the 
middle a boy, clad in a cap with a tail hanging down his back 
and a dun-coloured robe in which faint tracings of blue and 
mauve could be discerned, turned and twisted in time to the 
drums—tinkling a small bell in his hand. There was a faint 
smell of opium in the air. I withdrew after a short time, but 
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the boy later told me that he had fallen into a trance and 
had seen the spirit who had promised good things to the 
village. The stranger is usually greeted with offerings of eggs 
and flowers. Sometimes the elders of the village, with a 
ceremonial towel over the left shoulder, kneel in front of 
him, muttering an invocation, and bind a piece of cotton about 
his wrists. This places the stranger under the protection of ihe 
spirit and while he wears it no harm can befall him. For the 
most part, the spirits seem to be benevolent and easily pro- 
pitiated, but the customs vary among the tribes, and at Luang 
Prabang, in comparative civilisation, the Lu tribe annually 
stone to death an old woman at the festival of the Crescent 
Moon. Buddhism is not to be found among the hill tribes. 
Sometimes we gave a party in a headman’s hut, usually a 
long low structure of bamboo, raised several feet off the 
ground, and lit only by the fire and a tallow dip. First of all 
schoum, the overproof rice spirit, the hors-d’ceuvre of warm 
raw eggs and sour-tasting vegetables. Then bowls of boiled 
chicken, entrails and all, duck and smoked pork, all highly 
seasoned and all eaten with the fingers. You eat the cold 
sticky rice from round boxes, dipping each lump into pimento. 
More and more schoum. While my French companion and 
I were never allowed heel-taps, the locals often poured half 
their glass through the floor to be lapped up by the dogs 
waiting below. Hubble-bubbles of bamboo were passed round. 
A large earthenware jar appeared, filled with fermenting 
schoum, from which sprouted long bamboo ‘straws.’ Leaving 
the remains of the food to be finished off by the women and 
children, we squatted in a circle and sucked away, exchang- 
ing straws and inciting each other to drink yet more. Not till 
the party was well under way did the girls enter. Their long 
black hair was arranged in elaborate chignons, their breasts 
were compressed beneath tight-fitting tunics with silver 
fastenings, and their silver-threaded skirts reached nearly to 
their ankles. They carried themselves like duchesses and 
gurgled with laughter. While it is important to touch them, 
as not to do so is regarded as an insult, they rebuffed any but the 
most limited advances. Soon we were all dancing to the drum 
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and cymbals. Bang, two, three, four, and we jigged up and 
down on the springy bamboo floor, usually in couples but 
occasionally with much high-kicking in a ring. On one occa- 
sion, the headman thought it a pity to confine so excellent 
a party to his village and some of us set off to recruit some 
more girls from a village a couple of miles off. So we walked 
through the midnight forest with the girls bearing torches of 
flaming bamboo in their hands and the men singing to ward 
off any evil spirits. Such parties rarely broke up before 
the dawn. 

After these junketings in the hills, the capital, Vientiane, 
seemed even duller than before and entirely out of touch with 
the rest of the country. Driving from the air strip, the new 
arrival must not ask when he will reach the town; the chances 
are that he has already passed through it. Some European 
villas, a cluster of Chinese shops and bamboo houses, a 
handful of public offices and a pagoda or two constitute the 
capital of Laos. On one side the Mekong carries the waters 
of Tibet to the South China Sea, and across the river lies 
Siam. In this already overcrowded village, the International 
Armistice Commission has set up its headquarters and the 
ensuing shortage of accommodation has had curious results. 
The ministerial changes of last autumn were complicated and 
almost stopped altogether by the refusal of the retiring 
ministers to hand over to their successors their houses, one 
of the fruits of office. For a long time Parliament remained 
in recess since the Crown Prince was unable to come up from 
Luang Prabang to open it, owing to the fact that there was 
nowhere for him to sleep in his capital. For the first month 
after his arrival, the British Minister stayed with the Premier, 
a visit which surprisingly enough did much for British prestige, 
until a four-roomed bungalow was provided for the legation. 
The Americans have attempted to cut the Gordian knot by 
actually building a house, but even they have flinched at the 
final cost. 

Before the war Laos was the Cinderella of the various states 
which made up Indo-China, and the journey from Saigon to 
Vientiane, partly by road and partly by river, took well over a 
month. It had no exports and the revenue was insufficient to 
provide the most basic services, so the French contented them- 
selves with building metalled streets and running primary 
schools in the larger towns. The main roads were annually 
destroyed by the rains and sometimes repaired. This virtual 
absence of a central authority did not help the mixture of 
races, each with its own language, who slopped untidily over 
the artificial frontiers, to acquire a national consciousness. 
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As a country Laos was little more than an idea in the ming 
of France. 

After the war, Laos received some measure of independence 
and the government devolved on such members of the Toyal 
family, and such magnates, as chose to undertake the task. 
They have adopted the /aissez-faire policy and the less attrac. 
tive habit of their predecessors. The roneoed sheet, published 
by the Ministry of Information, which serves as the only news. 
paper, is hard pressed to find one daily item of Laotian news, 
Indeed, for a country which has virtually lost two provinces 
and is in danger of complete extinction, the Government 
take things very easily. American attempts at economic aid 
are frustrated not so much by ingratitude as incompetence and, 
were it not for the few French officials still in the Ministries, 
the administration would long ago have come to a stop. 

The complete political ignorance of the peasants has proved 
a safeguard against the usual Communist line which enjoyed 
such a success in Northern Viet Nam, and since the general 
armistice the Chinese appear to have given up their efforts 
at direct political conversion by infiltration and leaflets. It 
would appear, however, that the Thai Lu, a considerable 
tribe to be found on both sides of the frontier, have recently 
begun to feel the stirrings of nationalism, and while this may 
not have gone very far as yet, it provides a situation which 
would be easy to exploit and spread to other tribes. The 
Laotian Government ignores this threat and beyond the pro- 
vision of a few posters, which are handy for stopping a hole 
in the wall of a hut, make no attempt to make themselves 
popular or even recognised. I made a point of asking the 
various headmen I met what they thought of the Government 
and nine times out of ten they did not know what I was talk- 
ing about. An idyllic state of affairs; but not long for this world. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


AUNDY Thursday will be the last day for having 
M: meal in the Holborn Restaurant on the corner of 

Kingsway. It was more the sort of place to which 
Lupin Pooter would have gone than his father. It stood for 
go-ahead late-Victorian business and was designed by T. E. 
Collcutt, the architect of the Imperial Institute and the Palace 
Theatre. Inside it contains some of the most splendid and 
impressive rooms in the whole of London. Collcutt was no 
vulgarian like Archer and Green, who designed the Holborn 
Grill Room. His mouldings were scholarly, his colour schemes 
of contrasting marbles were carefully thought out—there are 
more coloured stones used inside the Holborn Restaurant 
than any building in London, not excepting Westminster 
Cathedral—his details were never scamped. What a pleasure 
it was, and still will be until Maundy Thursday, to walk, 
after a glass of port from the longest and most impressive 
list of ports in any public eating place, down passages where 
Edwardian electroliers were reflected in shining marble to 
explore that labyrinth of late-Victorian magnificence. 


Full-Blooded 

One would walk up broad Turkey-carpeted stairs and see 
some splendid marble chimney piece, Flemish style, and open 
a door perhaps on the vast King’s Hall laid for a Masonic 
banquet. The style was more reminiscent of Edwardian 
houses belonging to company promoters on Wimbledon Com- 
mon than the Italianate, gas-lit coffee rooms of station hotels, 
but it was equally full-blooded and convinced. There is no 
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Victorian group nor Edwardian group to save the work of 
reat architects like Collcutt and Norman Shaw. There is 
no record made of the Holborn Restaurant, and as far as | 
know this is the only printed protest against its destruction. 
Today we regret the disappearance of the works of Sir John 
Soane. I think that in fifty years from now we will be deeply 
regretting the destruction of this masterpiece by an architect 
whose individual manner is temporarily unfashionable. 


Next For Demolition 

| make the excuse of Lent for continuing the list of our 
self-destruction. In London the Royal Opera Arcade is to go, 
with its long line of shallow domes and its Georgian shops 
behind Her Majesty’s Theatre. One would have thought that 
modern architects, who are always talking about the wonders 
of building construction in new materials, could have incorpo- 
rated this arcade in their design without greatly interfering 
with whatever shape they have in mind. St. George’s Church, 
Tiverton, is to be destroyed. This seems hardly credible. It 
was built in 1714-30 and contains its original plaster-work 
ceilings, galleries and other fittings. Only the pews, pulpit 
and font are Victorian. W. G. Hoskins describes it as ‘the 
only notable Georgian church in Devon.’ Tiverton is the most 
attractive country town in Devon, with its mellow brick 
Georgian houses and its wide market place, the old buildings 
of Blundell's School, its almshouses and narrow passages 
giving vistas of Insh elmy Devon hills, for the old town is 
gathered together on a view-commanding eminence. St. 
George’s Church is the chief feature of the public streets of 
the town, not hidden away like the Parish Church. Without 
§t. George’s, Tiverton will look as lost as would Trafalgar 
Square without St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields or Oxford High 
Street without the City Church. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


T always strikes me how competent are the nest-building 
[vee in the art of construction when I watch the rooks 

as I have been doing again in the past few days. Their 
instinct for nest-making goes beyond construction and 
takes into account the suitability of trees, for rooks will desert 
an elm before it shows signs of dying. They detect the weakness 
at the extremity of the tree where formerly pliant twigs and 
branches that are the nest’s supports become brittle and 
unsafe. The heron, too, I believe, leaves the tree where the 
branches are dying. The habit of selecting sound cross- 
members for the nest extends to the jackdaw. One might be 
inclined to think that once a chimney is blocked the daws 
would use any sort of twigs, but they rarely bring twigs from a 
dying tree and when these are found to be brittle or dry they 
are discarded. This is not entirely due to instinct making them 
carry out the procedure when it is no longer necessary, for if 
the materials used were unsound the nest would quickly 
disintegrate and the eggs be lost or fail to be incubated. In 
old rookeries and indeed in crow-adopted nests, a great deal 
of mending goes on at this time of year, for, without the 
addition of living twigs, some of the old residences would 
have to be condemned. Much of the debris that falls is due 
to these drastic renovations. 


A Lemon Question 
‘Have you ever heard of anything similar to the following?’ 
asks a retired naval officer who lives at Parkstone in Dorset. 
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‘About 1929 the messman at the Navigation School at Ports- 
mouth told me that he always carried a lemon in his pocket 
day and night as a ¢ure for rheumatics. He said it was extra- 
ordinary how it relieved him, and showed me a peculiarly 
wizened-looking lemon from which he alleged that the good- 
ness had gone into him. In 1950 a vegetable roundsman who 
was out in all weathers complained to me that he had the 
rheumatics “something crool.” Seeing that his complexion was 
as florid as the messman’s twenty-one years before, I adopted 
a confident air and prescribed the lemon-carrying. He has 
never ceased to thank me and tells his friends. In wide world 
travel I have often heard of this citrus-carrying but only these 
two hard-headed business men have personally demonstrated 
it to me!’ I have vague recollections of hearing of people 
carrying such things as cut potatoes, onions and other vege- 
tables for similar reasons but never came across a lemon- 
carrier. 


Swimming Pigs 

On the subject of swimming pigs an evolutionist (I take 
him to be one) presses upon me the theory that since every- 
thing emerged from the water, all creatures can swim. I 
wonder if this will give a great deal of confidence to a large 
number of people who think they can’t swim. I much prefer 
the information I had from a man who once swam ashore in 
the company of three or four shipwrecked pigs, or the story 
of a friend living in Norfolk who writes: ‘On the subject, 
Can Pigs Swim?—some years ago my son had a sow which 
swam across a large pond several times. He was warned by 
his man that she would cut her throat if she did so. However, 
he was quite sure a pig would never try to swim and therefore 
took no precautions and she swam happily across the pond 
several times and did not cut her throat!’ If pigs can’t fly it 
seems that they can swim and that on occasions they swim for 
pleasure like many other animals. I imagine the story that they 
cut their throats is one in keeping with the belief that a 
swift, once grounded, is incapable of getting into the air 
again. 


Sowing Season 

The season for sowing is upon us again. In the vegetable 
garden this means such things as summer carrots, spinach, 
lettuce, brussels sprouts and summer cabbage. The last two 
should be sown in a seedbed for transplanting later on. The 
others should be sown in their permanent place. 
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Leonard Mosley had written a play about him, the Lord 

Chamberlain would not have granted the play a licence 
on the grounds that it would be liable to cause pain to 
Wingate’s family. But it is a book, and not a play, that Mr. 
Mosley has written, so he is at liberty to say what he likes 
about a dead man. Judging by the first instalment of his work, 
which is being serialised in the Sunday Express, he intends to 
make full use of his freedom. 


The blurbs with which the Beaverbrook press heralded the 
publication of extracts from Mr. Mosley’s book were sen- 
sationally worded and implied that Wingate was, among other 
things, a traitor. Mr. Mosley began his reply to a letter of 
protest from the Wingate family by suggesting that they 
‘should surely have waited to read my book before deciding 
that it “traduces” the memory of their distinguished relative.’ 
It is perhaps academic, in this sort of context, to ask whether 
it is a decent or even a permissible thing to write a book about 
a man who was killed at the age of forty-one eleven years 
ago without consulting his family (who have, incidentally, 
entrusted to Mr. Christopher Sykes the task of writing a 
definitive biography); but it is certainly a fact that neither Mr. 
Mosley nor the Sunday Express would have dared to publish 
what they have published about Wingate if he had been alive, 
because if they had he would have obtained, without difficulty, 
very substantial damages for libel. If you don’t traduce a man’s 
memory by suggesting that he was a traitor, how on earth do 
you traduce it? 


T Orde Wingate had been hanged for murder, and if Mr. 


‘I knew Orde Wingate too well,” Mr. Mosley wrote in the 
Sunday Express, ‘to sully his name with any falsehood or 
exaggeration or deviation from the strictest fact.’ One gains 
the impression from the first instalment of his book that it is 
the shabbiest innuendo rather than the strictest fact from 
which Mr. Mosley is determined not to deviate; but perhaps 
subsequent extracts will make a less disagreeable impression. 
He is, however, guilty of one thumping inaccuracy on a point 
which would seem basic to an appreciation of Wingate’s 
character and achievements. The passage reads as follows: 


‘Those who know the secrets of his mind and heart [among 
whom the writer did not apparently think Wingate’s widow 
worth including] know that he died an unhappy and frustrated 
man.’ 

This simply is not true. I cannot claim, as Mr. Mosley does 
on what I fancy are somewhat slender grounds, to have known 
Wingate very well; but I saw a good deal of him between 1942 
and 1944, and the only occasion on which he did not appear 
unhappy and frustrated was just before he died. 


The advanced headquarters of the 3rd Indian Division were 
then at Imphal (the rather silly ‘cover’ designation of 3 Ind. 
Div. ‘had been given to Wingate’s force, which consisted en- 
tirely of British, Gurkha and West African troops, with a few 
Burma Rifles and a handful of Chinese). I spent two days and 
nights there about a week before Wingate was killed. I was in a 
rather torpid state, having descended in a glider in some quite 
irrelevant part of Burma on the first night of the operations, 
and having had in consequence a long walk home; but I retain 
a vivid memory of a Wingate very different from the wry, 
brooding, thwarted figure, with head lowered like a buffalo 
about to charge, whom I had seen tramping the unappreciative 
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VEX NOT HIS GHOST 


corridors of GHQ in Delhi, or threading the steep, tortuous 
and disillusioning hutungs of Chungking. 


His head was still lowered—partly, I always imagined, to 
conceal the broad scar left on his throat by the attempt at 
suicide in Cairo; but his face (hawk-like, strong and heraldic 
in a primitive sort of way, like the face of some legendary 
bird carved on the prow of a war-canoe) was relaxed and 
alight. One can hardly say of so astringent a character that he 
was gay; but he gave the impression of a serenity laced with 
inner excitement, and he talked freely, with the amplitude of 
an undergraduate and the learning of a very unusual don, on 
wide and speculative themes which had nothing to do with 
the campaign he was directing. 


This was then going well. The airborne coup de main, 
brilliant in conception but very hazardous in execution, had 
succeeded. Calvert’s 77 Brigade, who had carried it out, were 
in the process of establishing at “White City’ a stronghold 
which embodied and vindicated Wingate’s theories about the 
possibilities of supplying isolated but aggressive land forces 
by air; these theories, which now seem elementary, were then 
regarded by many as chimerical and far-fetched. 16 Brigade, 
under Bernard Fergusson, was—even if legend is true and 
its commander had to report his location as ‘three miles south 
of the second U in UNSURVEYED’—making steady pro- 
gress. And 111 Brigade (Lentaigne’s) was doing well too. 
Wingate was playing, and winning, a game for which he had 
invented the rules, fashioned the pieces and ruled out, on an 
intractable chunk of enemy-occupied Asia, the far from rigid 
board. It is small wonder that, in mid-March of 1944, he gave 
the impression of having fulfilled himself, of being happy. 


The point about Wingate was that he was a very great 
fighting commander. His posthumous news value (out of which 
Mr. Mosley is certain, and the Sunday Express likely, to make 
money) lies in less essential attributes. Some of them are 
attributes often associated with greatness. Wingate was eccen- 
tric, outspoken, intolerant, autocratic. His powers of endur- 
ance were based on will-power rather than physique. He was 
scruffy. He sometimes showed off. He made enemies galore, 
and never bothered about making friends. Everything he did 
he did against the grain, insisting that he knew best and 
eventually getting his way. He was a fanatical Zionist and 
allowed himself (deliberately, not in innocence) to be so com- 
promised in Palestine that he could never have served there 
again. He riled almost all his superiors (Churchill, Wavell and 
Mountbatten were among the few exceptions), and he often 
bullied his subordinates. He was not only a perfectionist 
(which many good and bad commanders are), but an artist. 
He was not only moody, but capable of despair. He was a 
difficult man. 


But he did great deeds, and inspired others to do them too. 
Mr. Mosley clearly does not share the malice which motivated 
Mr. Aldington’s nasty book about T. E. Lawrence, and goes 
out of his way to express reverence for the memory of a man, 
some aspects of whose life have supplied him with the raw 
material for a stunt. But I do not think it is honourable to 
denigrate a man, who served his country with distinction, only 
a decade after his death. In fact—not to put too fine a point 
upon it—I think it is a dirty trick. 
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SCHOOLS 


Three prizes of eight guineas each were offered to boys and girls at school in the United Kingdom 
or Eire for (a) a story, (b) an essay, or (c) a sonnet. The winning story was published last week. 


GCE 


By K. E. McGARVIE 


sk remarkable thing about present-day education is 
that one can, under pressure, produce a certificate to 
prove that one has got it, or, at least, has come into its 
contact. For every fifth- and sixth-former, future social and 
economic security is darkly threatened by GCE. Indeed, one 
suspects the existence of a neurotic minority whose waking 
hours are haunted by the vision of some brisk, managerial 
angel flipping through a pile of general certificates before 
recommending their final inspection at the Judgement Seat 
itself. But for the healthier candidate the modern examination 
is a cause less for anxiety than for nostalgia. Perhaps he feels 
that the twentieth century, blushingly conscious of nationalisa- 
tion and hire-purchase, had resolved as a final concession to 
individual rights, to pat him on his personal head. The act 
of sitting for the GCE takes on a new and profound signifi- 
cance: he is a living memorial to Private Enterprise, his pen 
scratching its Last Post. He is a young Jason striving for a 
Golden Fleece. His imagination boggles at it. . . . 

But there is also, on a less celestial plane, a very real sense 
of melancholy about those funereal and rather draughty 
examination halls where this annual ritual takes place. 
Candidates wait, pens poised expectantly, as black-gowned— 
and, possibly, somewhere, masked—invigilators gravely clatter 
down echoing, sunlit aisles between rows of dusty, brown 
desks. The very silence is calculated to make the occasion an 
impressive one. The assembly watches for one pregnant 
moment the white face of the loudly ticking clock. Then, sud- 
denly, the seals are torn away. The pursuit of Education is 
on! Hearts beat; hands wave; papers circulate. But after 
the first panic-stricken flutterings of the candidate’s mind, his 
imagination begins to reassert itself. . . . 

The first page of a French paper instantly transports him 
from the narrow confines of the examination hall to a half- 
Gallic and half-Thurber world where the inconsequential is 
king. He stumbles, sight suddenly acutely myopic, but fate 
quite as certain as that of CEdipus, into the apartments of 
incredibly deaf old ladies with—of necessity—a very limited 
vocabulary, who immediately suspect his every motive and 
either scream for a gendarme or set large dogs on him. The 
candidate can exercise no control over these old ladies—or 
their dogs—for although recognisably of this world they exist 
in a twilight dimension quite insusceptible to rational thought 
or action. By the fairly simple phrase: ‘Racontez ce qui se 
passe ensuite,’ Miss Lucy Somebody, MA, has unwittingly 
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opened endless vistas where the imagination may wander— 
in English, of course—at will, unfettered by the mere techni- 
calities of language. 

Even on the other side of the Rhine, the hallucinations 
persist, subtly changed to match the national character. The 
leitmotiv of a German paper is less fantasy than downright 
witchcraft, and the candidate ceases to be the short-sighted 
hub of the world’s disaster and falls himself a victim to what 
Browning somewhere in the syllabus has called ‘the powers 
at play.’ Finding himself hiking in the thickest and blackest 
of German forests, he may be assured that his torch will 
flicker out by nightfall. Owls will hoot—with the aid of foot- 
notes—and distant dogs will bark. The witch, when eventually 
discovered, thinly disguised as an old woman in a shawl, will 
invariably be collecting wood, although to an Englander it 
may seem a strange thing to be doing in the small hours 
of the morning. The candidate will hereupon, with a sense 
of fitness born perhaps of some experience, hand over a few 
marks for her associates, thinly disguised as two threadbare 
orphans. The Teutonic powers of darkness are somehow more 
tractable with a little trinkgeld in their pockets, and it ensures 
for him not only the normal quota of golden apples in return, 
but a free passage to well over the required 150 words as well. 

Back in his native tongue, of course, the candidate may 
return to linguistic sanity. Beyond the printer, there is no 
margin for error. It is inevitable that an Eng. Lit. paper will 
seem irredeemably prosaic, after the glorious, surrealist con- 
fusions of a foreign language. He cannot build castles in the 
air of his imagination when his ‘set books’ have provided him 
with the actual weight of bricks and mortar. Moreover, the 
syllabus, beyond instilling in him a lifelong aversion to the 
major poets of his own country, is cunningly networked with 
hundreds of minor characters from Shakespeare. He is con- 
fronted with a host of names so bewilderingly alike that he 
is convinced they could only have existed in the most obscure 
suburbs of the artist’s mind, and laughingly asked to give 
concise studies of any four. 

The sunlight streams through the window. There are 
probably birds singing somewhere. For the candidate who 
intends to make the Army his career there’s nothing quite 
like Education to while away the summer hours. . . . 


Fairy Tale 


Blushing, she fled : no one was on her side. 
She could not bear the whistle and the slap, 
The fustian prospect of a farmer’s lap. 
Her father moped. Her sisters swore. She cried, 
Dreamed of the Prince, neglected all her tasks 
And now had run away, but not for long: 
The wood was frightful as a wig, as wrong 
As her own hearth. Soon she returned, through masks 
Of mist. Her heart jumped at the stir that took 
Her eye: the royal hounds sagged in the porch, 
Their tongues like shoehorns. Someone waved a torch. 
Hardly believing, breathless, she ran to look 

But worse than all the sniggers of the wood, 

The waiting Prince was ugly, pale and good. 

J. L. FULLER 
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FOREGROUND 








Written by Stephen Potter and drawn by Loudon Savnthill 


THERE ARE MANY LINKS between Schweppshire and Schweppsylvania, 49th 
introducing State of the U.S. Careful examination of this pictorial map (with historical landmarks) 


aN TET \ 1) WN 3 9 wn 5 will show that it is much the same as America only more so. The deep South is deeper, 
i {{ I: hi () i i Ye \\ | \\ | i with shackier shacks. Its Western San Franschweppsco is gayer, and has more artless 
we tramcars. Rich farm lands are quite close to places with No Signs of Life, not to 
be confused with places where there isn’t supposed to be any sign of life, like the 

j | / } r = New Schweppsican desert, which, of course, Is living. Even Texas is outdone by 

— \ TA lat: SS Schweppsas ; and the gentlemanliness of Boston, Mass. is still more so in Boston, 
, Massachuschweppes, where the atmosphere is almost reminiscent of what might once 


VY have been what once was English. 
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COULD BRITAIN FIGHT? 


Sir,—I am not sure that there is much differ- 
ence between Captain Liddell Hart's views and 
my own, and in so far as there is any I think 
it probably arises from a misunderstanding. 

My purpose in your issue of February 18 
was to try to point out that the West's posses- 
sion of the H-bomb and the decision to plan 
on the basis of using it were simple facts 
which might well obscure the more compli- 
cated ones which lie behind them. ‘Deterrent’ 
is not a new approach to the risks of war. 

In the military field the more successful 
nuclear weapons are as a deterrent to major 
war at the centre, the more will our potential 
enemies try other ways—for instance, limited 
war on the circumference. The line between 
‘conventional’ and ‘non-conventional’ weapons 
is a fluctuating one, and limited wars may 
come to be defined rather by the resources 
committed or by some artificial limitation of 
action than by the weapons used. But that is 
not immediately true. 

In the political field the uncertainties are 
even greater. I had not forgotten the SHAPE 
decision of last summer or its endorsement in 
December. | was concerned to emphasise, in 
the words of the Statement on Defence, that 
decisions to put military ‘plans into effect are 
specifically reserved to Governments.’ Such 
decisions, for democracies and for democracies 
in alliance, may well be difficult to take. This 
is no matter for bluff. But if soldiers, short of 
men and supplied with a much better alterna- 
tive, can plan on that basis, politicians cannot 
do so in the same way. Indeed, the simplicity 
of the directions given to the military planners 
may well add to the politicians’ difficulties, for 
public opinion may object to making all wars 
major ones. Further, the broad reasons given 
by the Prime Minister to justify our manu- 
facture of the H-bomb and of the means to 
deliver it might well apply to other members 
of NATO. But can they produce? And, if not, 
will their targets be forgotten and they be 
content to regard themselves as expendable?— 
Yours faithfully, 

NORMAN GIBBS 
All Souls College 


THE CENSORSHIP PLOT 


Sir,—While—in common with the vast 
majority of your readers, I imagine—I must 
applaud the action recently taken by the 
Postmaster General of the USA in impound- 
ing a translation of Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, 
I feel I must draw public attention to a publi- 
cation that is even more disturbing to people 
of high moral standards. The book to which 
I refer is in the possession of nearly every boy 
in my school. Most editions are bound in 
innocent-looking plain cloth that quite belies 
the contents. The book is bulky and is divided 
into several sections. The title of the first sec- 
tion—Genesis’—gives an indication of the 
subject matter; but the subject matter far 
exceeds anticipation. If this book should fall 
into the hands of any of your readers, it will 
be sufficient for them to look at chapter nine- 
teen. That is not an isolated case. If any further 
evidence is required, they should look at the 
‘Second Book of Samuel’—a sequel to the 
‘First Book’—in which the writer seems to have 
been encouraged by the success of his first 
venture into the unsavoury to reveal his 
deplorable taste for the sordid and beastly still 
further. In a much later section we find such 
outrage to decency as one character calling 
another a ‘whited wall.’ When one considers 
what material was normally used for the con- 
struction of walls in the country in which the 
scene is set, this is seen to be equivalent to 
the vulgarity of Cicero expelling Catiline from 
Rome with the words ‘purga urbem.’ Cicero 
is a writer who is fast disappearing from our 
schools; but, so long as this book to which I 
refer is widely read by the rising generation, is 
it possible to hope that England can remain a 
nation with any moral fibre at all?—Yours 
faithfully, 
H. G. MULLENS 
Headmaster 


Lord Williams's Grammar School, Thame, 
Oxon 


* 


Sir,—There is much that is undoubtedly true 
in Mr. Joyce Cary’s article, ‘The Censorship 
Plot,’ but he is surely letting his imagination 
run away with him when he describes the Bill 
to outlaw horror comics as simply the first 
move in a general campaign to destroy liberty 
of publication and liberty of thought. I fail 
to see any evidence whatever to support this 
assertion. 

Mr. Cary overlooks the fact that side by 
side with the campaign to ban horror comics 
is another campaign to liberalise the law relat- 
ing to obscenity in literature, and that the 
supporters of the one are frequently also the 
supporters of the other. It is an open secret 
that the person largely responsible for the 
witch-hunt last year against reputable publish- 
ing firms was the former Home Secretary. But 
this same Home Secretary repeatedly refused 
to take action against horror comics. The 
present Home Secretary, on the other hand 
(incidentally, the son of a great Liberal), has 
all along promised action against the comics, 
but has also shown himself sympathetic to a 
change in the law relating to literature. 

As with individuals, so with groups. At least 
one well-known weekly has consistently called 
for both the banning of horror comics and the 
liberalising of the obscenity law for books. 

That there are those who wish to destroy 
freedom of speech and thought, I do not 
doubt, But to suggest that the horror comics 
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Bill is the first of their campaigns is surely to 
distort and falsify the whole position.—Yours 
faithfully, 

J. COTTON 


28 Fairleigh Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
* 


Sir,—It seems to me that Mr. Joyce Cary is 
scarcely objective in his article on this current 
problem. His main thesis that, in his own 
words, ‘the answer to evil of any kind is not 
concealment, evasion, but knowledge and edu- 
cation,’ is open to question. Surely education 
must be selective: a teacher must direct his 
pupils’ interest along what are, in his judge- 
ment, healthy lines! “When we have shown 
the children how to assess them, they are se- 
cure against far more seductive dangers.’ But 
are they? Familiarity may breed contempt: it 
may, on the other hand, make the horror- 
comic mentality normal and commonplace. 

Those of the ‘Any Questions?’ team who 
defended the unbridled freedom of the press 
maintained that it was only the public who 
could control it: it was their demand for 
pornography and sadism that created supply. 
Could one say, then, that the public demand 
for TV created it? Or did something supplied 
please as a licensed novelty, and create the 
demand? In less desirable matters opportunity 
may be the father of temptation. 

There is danger in the theory that all know- 
ledge is per se desirable—that being fore- 
warned as to what can be quickly achieved 
with a cosh, or even more lethal instrument, 
is being forearmed against using it. Would 
leading youth to familiarity with night-life in 
the purlieus of Leicester Square secure him 
from seductive dangers? 

Whether this particular Censorship Bill is 
the best way of dealing with the influence of 
horror comics I wouldn't know. But those who 
think something should be donz about it are 
not, Mr. Cary, necessarily ‘fascist reaction- 
aries.’ They do not ‘hate liberty of thought, 
liberty of publication, liberty of experience’: 
they are concerned lest such liberties become 
licence in those activities. Liberty can never 
be absolute.—Yours faithfully, 

F. D. MERRALLS 
New Milton, Hants 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Joyce Cary has shifted his ground— 
he is not now writing in defence of horror 
comics but against the Bill which proposes 
to ban them. Perhaps in the interval he has 
actually seen a horror comic! However we 
are now on common ground because many of 
us, who want to see these comics banned, are 
not entirely happy about the proposed Bill 
and hope it will receive amendment in its 
passage through Parliament. I would like to 
assure Mr. Cary that we are not all fascists, 
reactionaries, or left wingers, but just people 
who wish to protect our children from a par- 
ticularly vicious form of corruption by un- 
scrupulous people for their own profit. 

We do not allow children to see ‘X’ films, 
we punish those who attempt to ill-treat, mis- 
use or deprave them, so why should we make 
an exception here? 

Mr. Cary seems to demand for ‘publications’ 
a licence which no other form of activity 
enjoys. Every form of activity in a civilised 
country is subject to restrictions of law, 
custom or usage. 

Mr. Cary’s attitude seems all too reminiscent 
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Continuous ‘Performance . 


* EVERYTHING FLOWS, NOTHING IS STILL ’ said the Greek 
sage Heracleitus 2,500 years ago — but he might have 
been speaking of an I.C.I. chemical plant today. One 
of the main lines along which chemical manufacturing 
is developing is in the introduction of continuous 
processes to replace production in batches. This line 
of development is also being followed, of course, in 


other, more familiar fields. Just as the smooth surge 


of power from the jet engine is replacing the supply of 


little ‘ packets’ of energy by the piston engine, so in 
modern chemical plants the continuous transformation 
of raw materials into finished products is replacing the 
batch by batch methods of yesterday. In these 
developments, I.C.I. is playing a pioneering part. 
There are still certain products where so many 
different varieties of material have to be specially made 


that ‘batch’ production is unavoidable but, whenever 


possible, I.C.I. has introduced continuous processing, 
and most new plants — such as those now operating or 
under construction on the great new site at Wilton, in 
North Yorkshire 


in every hour, night and day. 


are designed to operate 60 minutes 





One outstanding example 
is the new Wilton plant for making an important 
synthetic resin for the plastics industry. This resin 
used to be made in a series of stages ; today, the finished 
product emerges on a conveyor belt in a continuous 
stream. A process of this type places heavy 
demands upon the designers of special instruments 
and automatic controls, because these devices are 
But the skill and 


instrument 


the very crux of the operation. 
LC.L's 
experts has been equal to all eventualities, and the 


experience of engineers and 


latest I.C.I. plants set new standards for efficiency in 


production. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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of those ‘liberals’ who in the last century 
opposed any restrictions on children’s hours 
of work or employment in mines and factories 
with just the same specious arguments.— 
Yours faithfully, 

SHEILA PRIOR-PALMER 


West Broyle House, Chichester 


UNDERPAID PROFESSIONS 


Sm,—Your correspondent ‘Employer,’ in his 
comments on bank clerks’ salaries, has drawn 
some red herrings across the trail. His argu- 
ments are the result of false reasoning, but at 
first sight they might appear plausible enough. 
May I, therefore, please deal with them in the 
order he has placed them? 

1. The girl cashier of twenty-three might be 
as efficient as the man of forty at cashing 
cheques and taking credits. In my experience, 
however, there is more to bank cashiering 
than just that. Even the mere cashing of a 
cheque could be a source of considerable 
financial embarrassment to the bank, and the 
girl of twenty-three is unlikely to have a 
knowledge of all the traps and pitfalls which 
her male colleague of forty is expected—by the 
bank—to have. In any case she will, in prac- 
tice, turn to him, at the next till, for advice 
before she will turn to her manager. Inciden- 
tally, in this twentieth century, where a woman 
of forty is as experienced and well trained as 
a man of forty, and is doing the same work, 
surely she should be paid as much as the man? 

2. With all due respect to ‘Employer's’ own 
cashier, it is extremely doubtful if he is called 
upon to do the same work (other than mere 
cashiering), or have the same ability, as an 
efficient bank cashier. I hope, too, that 
‘Employer’ will take other steps than merely 
to consult his accountant to find out whether 
his cashier is adequately paid. 

3, 4, 5 and 6. I know of no bank employees 
among my colleagues who would argue that 
sea captains have not to shoulder more 
responsibility (although of a different nature! ) 
than we have to. But surely ‘Employer’ would 
do better to draw a comparison between the 
dockers he mentions and the sea captains, 
rather than between bank clerks and sea 
captains. The conclusion which he would then 
correctly reach is that dockers are well 
organised, whereas sea captains—and bank 
clerks—are not!—Yours faithfully, 

D. BURRIDGE 


49 Park Road, Gloucester 
+d 


Sir,—I do not think that ‘Employer,’ in your 
issue of March 1], has stated all his facts 
correctly. 

1. In comparing the cashiering capabilities 
of the girl of twenty-three years and the man 
of forty, perhaps the man was a chief cashier 
with all the responsibilities of dealing with the 
total and reserve cash of the branch bank, 
whereas the girl might well be only taking in 
certain credits and/or cashing certain cheques. 
it is difficult for a customer to know exactly 
what duties she performs. 

2. I suggest that his own cashier, presumably 
handling a large turnover, is very much under- 
paid and a pension of one-third salary at age 
sixty-five is not at all generous. 

3. This appears to be a very special case and 
I have not heard of any bank pension being 
increased by anything approaching 50 per cent. 

4. Bank officials’ salaries above a certain 
point are certainly not increased as a matter 


of age—any responsible position is granted by 
selection only and then carries a salary 
increase. 

5. Ships’ officers are in an entirely different 
category to bank officials—their jobs in any 
case are ‘all found,’ for long periods, and, 
moreover, in steward and other grades, no 
doubt carry substantial gratuities, 

In conclusion, many private firms, working 
in conjunction with insurance companies, 
carry very excellent pension schemes.—Yours 
faithfully, 

H. MILLS 


27 Burghley Road, St. Andrews Park, Bristol 6 
* 


Sir,—Discussions on the pay of bank clerks 
overlooks the one unique feature of their 
plight. Their troubles are not merely the result 
of rising living costs, but are mainly caused 
by the temporary disappearance of promotion 
prospects. A salary may be adequate for a 
young man of thirty with a newly furnished 
home, and yet quite inadequate for the same 
man fifteen years later when the carpets are 
shabby and the children need educating. 

There are thousands of men in the banks 
today, men of forty to fifty with the ability to 
manage branches, who yet remain clerks and 
will remain clerks all their days. 

We who were recruited in the 1920s were 
told that promotion prospects were good. All 
but a tiny percentage could expect to be 
cashiers or chief clerks by the time we were 
thirty. The size of our first appointment and 
our subsequent careers depended on our 
abilities, but the chance of an appointment 
was certain. 

We thus expected our chances by 1942 or 
1943. Ten years later the majority of those 
1920 recruits were still withoct an appoint- 
ment, and thousands of us will never rise 
above mere routine duties. 

Our plight is not due to wars, slumps, in- 
flation, bad luck or anything like that. It is 
due to faulty recruiting in the 1920s. When | 
was recruited in 1924, with promises of pro- 
motion, the bank could have found out from 
its own records exactly how many men would 
be due to retire every year for the next forty 
years, and exactly how many appointed 
officers would retire in the ensuing thirty 
years. It should thus have been clear to them 
in 1920 that the age bulge of 1945-55 would 
be inevitable. It should have been clear that 
their promises of promotion could not be 
fulfilled. 

Should not the banks bear the financial 
burden of their faulty recruiting policy after 
the First World War by paying more to us 
elderly men who have never had the promised 
chance and never will have that chance?— 
Yours faithfully, 

BANKER’S CLERK 


WAGES 


Sir,—In his interesting review of The Social 
Foundations of Wage Policy Mr. Brian 
Inglis is unfortunate in his choice of the pro- 
fessional league footballer as representative 
of a person who receives no extra reward for 
extra skill. Although a maximum wage exists 
in the profession, by no means all players 
receive this and the average wage paid in the 
First Division of the league (which contains 
the majority of the more skilful players) is 
considerably higher than that obtained in 
the Third Division. 

If the substantial fees paid for international 
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appearances, maximum benefit payments, 
talent money, etc., are taken into account, it 
is clear that the income of, for example, 
Stanley Matthews or Billy Wright considerably 
exceeds those of the run-of-the-mill profes- 
sionals. 

If to this we add ‘perks’ in the form of fees 
for newspaper and magazine articles, radio and 
television appearances and so on, it is evident 
that the outstanding footballer is capable of 
commanding a premium.—Y ours faithfully, 


D. J. WEATHERHEAD 
44 Shakespeare Avenue, London, N.11 


SHOPS IN THE CITY 


Sir,—Mr. John Betjeman, in your issue of 
March 4, draws a gloomy picture of the 
prospects of future shopping facilities in the 
centre of the City of London. Its rebuilding 
may of course result in fewer shops than in 
the past—one misses, for example, that cosy 
little shopping street, Walbrook, which often 
presented one with variety of goods and many 
fellow shoppers—nevertheless many groups of 
shops remain. Off Gracechurch Street is busy 
Leadenhall Market, Lime Street, part of Fen- 
church Street, Cannon Street Station approach. 
There is also part of St. Paul’s Churchyard and 
Ludgate Hill. Off Moorgate there is the well- 
equipped Copthall Avenue. In these places 
shops of all kinds will doubtless be available 
still, whilst Liverpool Street and part of new 
Broad Street, with the splendid arcade there, 
offer excellent facilities. 

Your contributor states that “The new City 
will be a dead place and no encouragement 
given to an enjoyable lunch-hour.’ From long 
experience of the City, I cannot agree with 
that sad prediction. In addition to shopping (or 
as a substitute therefor) the City worker may 
enjoy, at least, a rest in the beautiful garden at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, or in Finsbury Circus; 
stroll to London Bridge and watch the ship- 
ping moored there; visit the art gallery at the 
Guildhall or read quietly in the splendid 
library there; inspect the panels in the Royal 
Exchange; look at some of the remaining City 
churches. Finally there is the public gallery at 
the Stock Exchange. It would be interesting to 
know how many of those who have worked in 
the City have failed to find it interesting.— 
Yours faithfully, 

W. J. BAKHURST 


57 Holtwhites Hill, Enfield, Middlesex 


The Spectator 
March 20, 1830 


A MAN who wants to get rid of his wife must 
go to Doctors’ Commons to satisfy the civil 
law; he must go to Westminster to satisfy the 
common law; time was when he must go to 
Chalk Farm to satisfy the law of fashion; and 
all existing statutes being complied with, he 
must carry his case and his witnesses to the 
bar of the House of Lords, and ask for a new 
statute for his special relief. To one that has 
not a few thousand pounds to sport, a divorce 
is of impossible attainment; and accordingly 
we hear it very frequently urged as a reason 
why a large compensation should be assigned 
to a husband for being deprived of his partner, 
that without a large compensation he will not 
be able to keep her away when she is away. It 
is passing strange, under such circumstances, 
that divorces should be on the increase; and 
yet this seems to be the case. 
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By Appointment to the late King George VI 
Manufacturers of Land-Rovers 
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: It’s revealing to drivea ROVER... 
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7 You'll be astonished at the way the car takes 7M Rey co-inaled supensin oi ahi 


rough surfaces smoothly in its stride. Ruts and potholes spring tensions and shock absorber settings ensure @ 
: , = aoe smooth ride. The central bearing to the propeller 
seem almost non-existent as the car glides over them. shaft checks ‘whip’ end vibration. 


You'll enjoy having both pace and quiet at your The special cylinder head design of Rover engines 

; sets the Rover pace, whilst the extensive use of 
| command. Even at high speeds, engine and trans- rubber pads and mountings, spraying with sound- 
absorbing material and heavy carpeting make the 
naturally quiet engine almost inaudible. 





mission noise has been reduced almost to vanishing point. 


All passengers sit well within the wheelbase, with 
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that has been paid to the comfort of driver and centre arm rests front and rear. Heating, de- 
misting, ventilating and draught-proofing are 
passengers. exceptionally efficient. 


‘ . irect central gear change with synchromesh 
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less changes and well-planned dashboard layout 
make clumsy handling of a Rover practically 
obedient car to handle. impossible. 
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trickiest traffic, because a Rover is such a well-bred, 


Body and chassis are identical throughout the Rover range. How- 
ever, three different engine sizes give motorists a made-to-measure 
service in which design and workmanship are uniformly high. 
New features common to all 1955 models include re-shaped luggage 
boot, larger rear window and flashing type direction indicators. 
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Contemporary Arts 


THEATRE 


The Lesson. By Eugene lonesco.——Sacrifice 
to the Wind. By André Obey. (Arts.) 

Tue double programme at the Arts should 
appeal to the metaphysically minded theatre- 
goer. First, there is M. lonesco’s comedy-farce- 
tragedy, which is one of the first examples of 
a certain type of French theatre to penetrate 
across the Channel. A Professor is giving a 
private lesson to a girl (by the way, should not 
she have been much younger than in the Arts 
production or would this have been too shock- 
ing?). In the course of this lesson he achieves 
the gradual imposition of his will on his pupil 
by means of floods of gibberish—essentially it 
is the victory of his unreason over her un- 
reason—and, when she is finally subjugated, 
he murders her with her own reluctant con- 
sent. It then becomes apparent that this is 
the fortieth occasion on which this has taken 
place and that the whole thing is going to be 
enacted again with yet another pupil. 

Now this, we have been told ad nauseam, is 
an example of the theatre of cruelty first advo- 
cated by Antonin Artaud quite a time ago 
What we are not told is what that theatre ts. 
Personally I think it makes better sense to talk 
of a theatre of situation. What The Lesson has 
in common with Huis Clos or En Attendant 
Godot is that essentially nothing happens. The 
action is not advanced; it is circular. There is 
a pupil the less in the world, and everything 
to begin again. What we are given is a micro 
cosm of the human situation, a situation that 
suffers drama rather than creates it. The creator 
of it in this case is the Professor, whom one 
can regard as God or destiny or the sexual 
impulse—the three things are philosophically 
consonant—and who imposes on humanity, in 
the shape of the pupil, his own automatism 
ending in the reduction of it to a robot con 
senting to its own annihilation. And, of course 
since the action ts not real action, in order to 
produce a dramatic effect, it must be violent 
Only thus can the interest of the audience be 
held. M. lonesco focuses our attention by a 
constant peripeteia that makes it uncertain 
whether the Professor or pupil is finally going 
to win, and he is helped by the performances 
of Stephen Murray as actor and of Helena 
Hughes as patient in this sombre dialogue 
Miss Hughes. indeed, is handicapped by the 
misunderstanding about the girl's age, but she 
does her best with what is rather a difficult 
part in a type of play which is entirely op 
posed to the English tradition of acting. Mr 
Murray does rather more than his own or 
anyone else's best; his performance is an ex 
ceptional one. and he deals with M 
verbal pyrotechnics as though he were used to 
meeting such writing on the London stage 

* 


The moral of M. Obey’s version of the 
Iphigenia tragedy is a good deal simpler. Here 
we are faced with the evil of blind belief that 
condemns a young girl to a horrible death in 
the name of the fanaticism of war and the 
fanaticism of religion. The point ts made by 
Ulysses in his final invocation t 
Athena (in whom he no longer believes), and 
the remedy is the untrammelled exercise of the 
human reason. Common sense must destroy 
clericalism; common humanity must destroy 


lonesco’s 


the goddess 


war. I have no doubt that M. Obey would 
echo the words of Voltaire, who was con- 
cerned with the same problems: ‘Apres tout il 
faut cultiver notre jardin. 

The production at the Arts makes the essen- 
tial points about the play. The only real failure 
is in the young soldier who is meant to play 
the chorus; he is not sufficiently choric 
Andrew Cruikshank creates in Agamemnon a 
convincing King of Kings persuaded of the 
supreme importance of his own destiny and 
willing to sacrifice his daughter to it, and 
Rupert Davies makes a strangely moving 
figure of Ulysses, the man of sense trapped by 
nonsense. John van Eyssen was, perhaps, a 
trifle too neurotic as Menelaus; I had the im- 
pression that he had no very clear conception 
of the part, which is, indeed. rather an un- 
grateful one to play. The production was per- 
fectly adequate, though the translation seemed 
a little under weight. However, the Arts have 
managed to put on the best theatrical evening 
this season, and no one should cavil at details. 
How these plays show up the lack of ideas and 
the lack of nerve among contemporary British 
playwrights! 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


The Merchant of Venice. By William 
Shakespeare. (Old Vic, Bristol, and Tele- 
vision.) 

IN his Bristol production John Moody has 

tried making Shylock a secondary figure ‘only 

there to show to what length Antonio will go 
to secure Bassanio’s happiness.” Sunday's TV 

‘Merchant’ stuck to the actor-manager tradi 

tion, with Michael Hordern’s Shylock domi- 

nant. The contrast was instructive. Whenever 

Shylock was off the TV screen, the Lime Grove 

production sagged—not only when he was 

off stage in the theatre sense, but also when 
the camera switched momentarily from him 
to other speakers. On a stage an actor of 

Michael Hordern’s calibre may do what he 

likes with Shylock in the trial scene, he can 

be tragic or despicable, comic or suddenly 
noble, whatever he does. the audience will 
continue to watch him while listening to the 
other speakers. But when the eve is also 
switched, as it was by the TV cameras, his 
hold must loosen. and the scene loses force. 
Nevertheless Michael Hordern had _ suf- 
ficient authority to make the rest of the TV 
production appear feeble. It was not helped 
by some unnecessary mistakes: poor Antonio 
was made up to look like the music-hall idea 
of a Frenchman, circa 1900, and the best he 
could do was to be mildly quizzical. The idea 
of his being prepared to sacrifice a pound of 
his flesh for anybody was consequently absurd 

A more serious error was the casting of Portia 

Rachel Gurnev brought with her a mature 

iuthority that sat uneasily on an ‘unlessoned 

girl, unschooled, unpractised’—an incongruity 
unfortunately emphasised by a costume which 
made her look like a lissom Margaret Dumont 
going to a fancy dress ball as Good Queen 

Bess. But even this disadvantage might have 

been overcome if the producer, Hal Burton 

had not insisted on Portia’s high seriousness 

Portia and Nerissa are a pair of mischievous 

young jackanapes. full of innocent fun. At 

Bristol they were played that way. almost to 

Gurney 


the perilous edge of farce. But Mis 
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was evangelistic in her fine fervour, In her 
‘quality of mercy’ (a speech effective only when 
it is accepted as Portia’s private joke with the 
audience) she sounded like a missionary cop- 
verting the heathen; and the fact that on that 
level she did it extremely well only turned the 
last act into an unintentionally laughable anti- 
climax. 

At Bristol the balance was better maintained, 
Edgar Wreford played Shylock rather as Peter 
Ustinov might be expected to do, for a Party 
piece (if he ever does he must insist on Peter 
Jones for his Tubal, an engaging episode that 
both productions threw away). And Bristol 
also had the only small-part player not infected 
by the hideous convention of current Shakes- 
pearean speaking—Paul Lee as the Prince of 
Arragon. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


PAINTING 


By an instructive chance, two European 
‘realists’ are showing together in London: at 
the Leicester Galleries, Renato Guttuso, best 
known of Italian post-war painters; at Tooth’s, 
Bernard Buffet, best known of Parisian post- 
war youngsters. To a remarkable degree, these 
artists complement and illuminate each other, 
The one is all fire and energy and bravura; the 
other is all introspection and elegance, 
Guttuso, in the almost unique position of hav- 
ing his work hung both in the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York and in the Stalin 
Museum in Moscow (in addition, we are told, 
to having one of his paintings reproduced in 
flowers in a popular Italian fiesta), is a rip- 
roaring propagandist who represents the extro- 
vert, heroic side of Western ‘disintegration’ as 
seen through Marxist eyes. Peasants on the 
march, slaughtered workers and the blood- 
baths of patriots are his meat. Bernard Buffet, 
the wonder-boy who received the French Prix 
de la Critique when he was nineteen and has 
just topped a poll for the best younger painters 
in France, represents the other side of the 
same coin. He is the disillusion of the West 
from within, clothing his depression in the 
most sensitive and chic of apparels. 

Guttuso is of the company who produced 
The Dead Marat, the Desastres de la Guerra, 
and Liberty Guiding the People (with Dela- 
croix, in particular, he has a clear tempera- 
mental affinity). The propagandist element. 
one may believe, is more efliciently conveyed 
by other means today, however. No painter 
can hope to achieve the emotional impact ol, 
say, the Odessa steps sequence of Potemkin, 
and to place too great a weight of didactic 
purpose upon a painting is to allow it only the 
most ephemeral existence. What remains per- 
manent is the force and conviction that a 
grand moral purpose can give to the artist’s 
expression of life, raising it to a plane of 
universality which it might otherwise not 
achieve. 

With Guttuso this happens, but erratically. 
His gusto and courage are careless of the fin- 
nickings of polite taste: a painful crudity of 
handling and a banal rhetoric are apt to creep 
into his landscapes no less than his figure com- 
positions. On the other hand, when all his 
powers are fully engaged, he is capable not 
only of infusing the most complex composi 
tion with great internal energy, but of seeing 
it through to a degree of completion altogether 
unusual today. 

Guttuso has dropped the mild formalisa- 
tions of a few years back, but his approach to 
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If Jones minor, living with his parents in the backblocks 
of New Zealand, imagines that his isolation will relieve 
him of the necessity to attend school, disillusionment 
awaits him. School will come to him. Through the 
medium of The Correspondence School education is 
being carried successfully to nearly 4,000 children who, 
for one reason or another, cannot attend an ordinary 
school . . . Not only in its educational system does New 
Zealand life differ from ours ; and if at any time it 
becomes important for you to know more about these 
points of difference, get in touch with A.N.Z. Bank. 
Over 800 branches and agencies in Australia and 
New Zealand keep the Head Office in London remark- 


ably well-informed on all local matters. 


... if it’s Australia or New Zealand 


ASK A.N.Z. BANK 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. (AVE 1281) 














SOUTH AFRICA 


In the all-encompassing sunshine of South Africa you 
can relax completely and watch the world go by. 
What a happy thought — to relieve the tension in 





you will find in a few weeks of 


contented indolence! 


Write or call for literature and 
information or consult your 


Footnote: there are no currency L 
. Travel Agent. This office is at 


restrictions for visitors to South Paap alg a digo 
‘ vour service fe 
Africa. You may take has hat you riendlv advice on holidays and 
like and spend as you wish. * travel in South Afrtca. 


SATOUR SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 


* 70 Piccadilly, London, W.| 


Telephone: Grosvenor 6235 


+» 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
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realism is by no means consistent. Sometimes 
his forms are modelled conceptually with 
darker tones that deny the impressionists’ dis- 
coveries about light; sometimes he creates 
forms broadly and boldly in simple planes 
with brush-strokes of a muscular angularity; 
sometimes he paints in almost flat tones of 
local colour. In the present exhibition, Shoot- 
ing of Patriots belongs to the first category, 
Bearers of Hay at Anacapri (related to much 
of his book illustration) to the second, Boogie- 
Woogie in Rome to the third. This last, which 
shows a group of frenetic, American-shirted 
Roman youngsters jiving against a Mondrian 
abstraction (it will be recalled that one of the 
Dutchman's last pictures was called Broadway 
Boogie-Woogie) not only represents a political 
and artistic testament but provides the best 
evidence of Guttoso’s pictorial organisation. 
If Guttoso recalls Géricault and Delacroix, 
Buffet’s dependence on line and neurasthenic 
colour represents, I suppose, some sort of con- 
temporary equivalent to Ingres! Painting from 
memory, with the most restricted of palettes 
(albeit with the most decorative of simplifica- 
tions) Buffet contrives to sustain the mood of 
pessimism, austerity, solitude and desperation 
to the point of monotony. His portraits are 
grief-stricken and without hope; his land- 
scapes are bleak and bare and stark; his 
natures mortes are just about as mortes as they 
could be. This is the rather dreary mood of 
disillusion we associate particularly with 
French post-war existentialism. The artist is 
vet so young however, that he may come to 
other views of life which will give his talent no 
less scope—for everything he does has the 

natural ease of the born painter. 
M. H. MIDDLETON 
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TELEVISION AND 
RADIO 


Ir is permissible for a television critic writing 
his first piece to talk about more general topics 
than the particular programmes he has been 
watching, and I want to start my tenure of this 
column by referring to two constant factors in 
the television service which cause viewers un- 
necessary irritation. The first of these is news 
and the second is the timing of programmes. 

When in 1947 the BBC found that the pro- 
ducers of newsreels for showing in cinemas 
were not prepared to allow the BBC to exhibit 
them on television screens, the BBC made its 
own. These soon became the most popular 
items in the programmes. Here was a splendid, 
if all too rare, example of the television ser- 
vice seizing an opportunity to show what they 
could do. Technical know-how, enthusiasm 
and enterprise were the ingredients of this out- 
standing success. 

In time the overseers at Broadcasting House 
decided that this very promising youngster 
should be submitted to discipline and so it 
was that the Editor of News (a sound radio 
executive with no experience of television) 
extended his domain to supersede even the 
authority of the Head of Television in this 
particular sphere. At the height of their popu- 
larity the newsreels were taken off the screens 
and replaced by what is virtually the sound- 
radio newsreel formula with some illustration 
to leaven the deadweight of political and 
industrial correspondents from sound radio's 
News Division reading their dully responsible 
comments. This has proved so unpopular that 
the press has been unanimous is describing this 
venture News and Newsreel as ‘the great 
failure of 1954." We are now promised some 
improvement, 
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I would have some confidence in this 
promise if it was based on the intention to 
return authority to the television service. Not 
at all. Broadcasting House will maintain its 
control and will no doubt lend a sympathetic 
ear to the recent plea of the Head of News for 
more money. Money can never compensate 
for lack of know-how. As a viewer (and a 
licence-holder) I hope that the BBC will not 
cling to its dominion at this expense. 

The other matter is timing. When the viewer 
switches on his receiver he tends to continue 
watching until the end of the evening's pro- 
grammes, Knowing this, the TV planners were 
much less concerned with the precise timing 
of the separate items than are their opposite 
numbers in sound radio. Academically it is 
undesirable for producers to over-run their 
allotted time, but viewers did not seem to 
notice. Now a programme is brutally cut off 
the screen the second it has run its time. This, 
apart from the irritation it causes the audience, 
makes producers as anxious about their tim- 
ing as they are about the content and style of 
their programmes. 

The result of this over-scrupulous discipline 
is that most programmes now under-run by 
about two minutes. The planners fill these 
spaces with the face of Big Ben or with a 
static version of their amusing mobile. Tele- 
sion programmes can be punctual, but tech- 
nical skill should protect the customer from 
being constantly aware of time if he ts to be 
comfortable. 

JOHN IRWIN 
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Bad Day at Black Rock. (Empire.)——The 
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Overcoat. (Curzon.) The Strange De. 
sire of Monsieur Bard. (Curzon.) 


SPENCER TRACY has appeared on our screens 
for such a long time we are apt to take his 
talents for granted. We know that he will never 
give less than a fine performance and we are 
apt to overlook the fact that he often, as in 
Bad Day at Black Rock, gives a superlative 
one. In this compact, fierce, little drama which 
unfolds in a scatter of gimcrack buildings set 
down in the middle of the Arizona desert Mr. 
Tracy, a stocky but mysterious figure, moves 
about his business, which he is slow to divulge, 
with such an economy of word and gesture 
and yet with so powerful a radiation of charac- 
ter he ceases to be an actor playing a part. 
Though this is the goal of all actors it is rarely 
achieved. The members of the settlement 
huddled up to the railroad and ruled by Robert 
Ryan, have nearly all of them been concerned 
in a crime, and they are in no mood for 
inquisitive visitors. What does the stranger 
want? We are left in suspense a long time, the 
slow development of the narrative, with its 
hints and evasions, creating a sultry atmo- 
sphere of strain and strangeness. John Sturges, 
the director, circulating his characters between 
the hotel, the sheriff's office and the garage, 
has caught to perfection the sweating fear of 
this guilty community pinned in its corner of 
the map under a merciless sun, and he has 
guided Mr. Tracy, stumping about in lonely 
righteousness, to touch once again the heights 
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At the Curzon France and Italy give us two 
studies in pathos, the hero in each being 
blighted by circumstance and each, in.a 
fashion, attaining immortality. The better to 
my mind is Alberto Lattuada’s The Overcoat, 
a transcription into Italian terms of Gogol’s 
story. Renato Rascel plays the part of the 
impecunious government official whose dreams 
are centred exclusively on the acquisition of a 
new overcoat, whose life is altered when he 
finally gets one and whose death precipitatel) 
follows its loss. Small, with the face of a very 
sensitive sheep, he possesses that compound of 
humour and desolation which is the hallmark 
of the true comedian, and in this well-devised 
film with its acid commentary on the workings 
of bureaucracy, its many brilliant comedy 
touches and its underlying compassion for the 
downtrodden, he invites our mirth and pity in 
equal proportions 
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So too does Michel Simon in The Strange 
Desire of Monsieur Bard. An elderly bus driver 
cursed with an ugly face and a weak heart, he 
develops a passionate wish to have a child, and 
having unwillingly won a vast fortune at the 
Monte Carlo Casino he buys the services of 4 
girl, Genevieve Page, to be the mother of this 
infant. Her pregnancy, during which he sur- 
rounds her with pictures of angels and cherubs 
and the efforts of his family to prove him mad 
are the salient features of the film, and though 
it is somewhat loosely directed by Ge7za 
Radvanyi, M. Simon, ably helped by Yves 
Deniand as his long-suffering friend. holds tt 
together by the force of his remarkable pe 
sonality. Uncouth, shambling and ridiculous 
he is yet infinitely touching in his resolve to 
leave a legacy to the world which mocks him 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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Jean Racine 
By MARTIN TURNELL 





RANCOIS MAURIAC observes in one of his critical 

essays that, of all French writers, Racine is the 

least accessible to foreigners. ‘His realm,’ he writes, ‘is 
that borderland between the head and the heart where no one 
can penetrate who does not belong to the French family. When 
a foreigner tells us that he is fond of Racine and recites a few 
lines in a certain tone, we know that he has nothing left to 
learn about France.” Racine 1s certainly one of the most elusive 
of the great European masters, and he has proved singularly 
difficult for a people brougiit up on Shakespeare who have 
found his language colourless and his diction stilted. It was 
scarcely an accident that D. H. Lawrence made him one of 
Sir Clifford Chatterley’s favourite authors, or that when the 
Comédie Frangaise visited these shores between the wars, they 
thought we were too back ward or too uncivilised for anything 
but Moliére’s simpler plays and the insufferable Musset. 

Although M. Mauriac regards Racine as the most repre- 
sentative, the most French of French writers, the difficulties 
have not been confined to our side of the Channel. Professor 
Antoine Adam remarked last year that it is only today that 
we are in a position to understand to the full Racine’s range 
and complexity. This may explain, though it does not alto- 
gether excuse, the lack of really illuminating criticism of 
Racine in French or the fact that he has often been trounced 
by his own compatriots. Mme de Sévigné’s ‘Racine passera 
comme le café’ was simply one of the earliest of a number of 
unhappy judgements, but Taine’s ‘beaucoup plus écrivain que 
poete’ was not by any means the last. 

‘His profound understanding of love only goes into the 
actions of his characters; they express the extremes of passion 
ina style which is abstract, frigid and diplomatic.’ 

This is not the voice of Anglo-Saxon intransigence. It is the 
voice of a man whom Mr. Eliot once called ‘the critical con- 
sciousness of a generation.’ [t provoked an interesting comment 
from an Englishman who borrowed the title of Remy de 
Gourmont’s book as well as his words: 

‘Read any single page of Racine,’ said Mr. Middleton 
Murry in The Problem of Style, ‘and (unless you are a very 
good French scholar) it seems very like a page of any other 
French dramatist before the Romantic movement. But read 
a dozen pages of Racine and you feel that you are in contact 
with a perfectly individual mind, engaged in expressing, 
through the acts rather than the words of his characters, a 
passionate attitude towards life; but his language is abstract 
and frigid, almost diplomatic.’ 

Mr. Murry faces the problem squarely. It is the problem of 
reconciling the ‘perfectly individual mind,” the ‘passionate 
attitude towards life,” with a form of expression which is, or 
appears to be, highly conventional. It is to this problem that 
Professor Vinaver* addresses himself in a book which 


* Racine and Poetic Tragedy. By Eugene Vinaver. Translated trom 
the French by P. Mansell Jones, (Manchester University Press, 12s. 6d.) 
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appeared in French four years ago and is now excellently 
translated by Professor Mansell Jones. 

‘No task,’ he writes, ‘is more delicate than to search for the 
originality of a writer who claims to have none. Racine enters 
the literary life of his time with the determination to respect 
its conventions and usages; for thirteen years he participates 
in it as a disciple rather than as an innovator; his language 
and art seem to conform to a type already consecrated, as 
if his one concern were to do as others have done before 
him and to match his productions with principles firmly 
established.’ ; 

No writer can make a complete break with the conventions 
of his age, but it is the sign of the master that he goes beyond 
them, that he changes the pattern of experience and modifies 
the means of expression. Giraudoux detected something of 
Racine’s ruthlessness and caught the echo of his voice in the 
Liaisons Dangereuses. ‘The novels of other peoples are puerile 
beside this one,’ he said of the Liaisons. It is the perennial 
claim of the French to be more adult, more mature, than their 
neighbours, but none of the masters has been more sure of 
himself or more clearly a master than Racine. The miracle 
lies less in overcoming obstacles than in transforming the 
obstacles—the formidable ‘rules,’ the limited vocabulary, the 
seemingly rigid alexandrine—into a source of strength. For 
it was, after all, the ‘rules,’ which were a decided trial to the 
turbulent genius of Corneille, that helped to give Racine’s 
plays the compactness, the linear perfection, which make him 
the most supremely actable of the great European dramatists. 


* * = 


luke the unity of place. The ‘place’ is a room in a palace 
or the seraglio or the Temple, but in a few lines we have an 
oppressive physical awareness of the vast, gloomy palace, the 
sultry atmosphere of the seraglio, or the charged atmosphere 
of the Temple. There are times when this oppressiveness rises 
to a claustrophobic intensity. The room becomes a trap, its 
walls filled with eyes: 

Ces murs mémes, Seigneur, peuvent avoir des yeux; 
Et jamais l'Empéreur n’est absent de ces lieux. 

The characters are watched, their whispered confidences 
verheard by unseen enemies ready to spring or to kill by 
stealth. Britannicus is poisoned at an Imperial banquet, 
Pyrrhus struck down by hidden foes on the steps of the altar, 
Athalie lured into the Temple and stabbed to death by the 
waiting Levites. The characters are prisoners who look long- 
ingly towards the outside world—the ships floating on seas 
which seem to promise freedom—and they search feverishly 
for the secret passage or the back-door way of escape; but once 
they are outside, it is only to fall into another trap or to escape 
to another form of captivity, as Junie, after the death of her 
lover, escapes to the Vestal virgins. 

The physical trap is matched by the mental trap—the 
remorseless interrogation which compels Monime or Junie to 
betray her love of a ‘rival.’ For Racine’s characters are past- 
masters in the art of mental torture. Their sensitiveness makes 
them immensely vulnerable for one another, and they possess 
a frightening lucidity which enables them to detect their 
opponents” weak spots and strike with unerring aim. Indeed, 
there is scarcely need for words, so skilful are they in seizing 
on the unuttered thought: 

Déja méme je crois entendre la reponse 
Qu’en secret contre moi votre haine prononce 

Compared with this, Sartre’s hell’ in Huis Clos is *puerile,’ 
and his characters are bunglers. 

Phe generation of Bourget admired Racine as a ‘psycholo- 
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gist of the passions,’ but we know today that he is something 
far more than this. He offers us a new and profound vision 
of man at grips with the evil in his heart, creates a world of 
violence in which men are the victims of a blind urge to destroy 
self and others. His achievement is not simply inseparable 
from language, it is a function of language, and those critics 
are surely right who insist on the supreme greatness of the 
poet. It is to Racine’s language that Professor Vinaver devotes 
his most arresting pages. French grammarians have found it 
necessary to apologise for the conventional vocabulary, but 
like all great poets Racine sets his personal stamp on the 
simple words. The language may look ‘abstract, frigid and 
diplomatic,’ but when Racine uses them, terms like cruel, 
haine and perfide acquire an hallucinatory power. Cruelty 
pervades Racine’s world, and is contagious. Péguy described 
the word cruel as ‘a real “conductor” word, a “conductor” 
motif, that is to say not a device, an external appliance, but a 
word, a movement which is truly central and profoundly in- 
ward, and which recurs every time it is really necessary,’ 
The characters need only mention the words haine or perfide 
to shatter their opponents’ moral and emotional stability. This 
language can be splendidly evocative: 
Dans l’Orient désert quel devint mon ennui. 


It can be savagely vituperative or casual with a deadly 
casualness : 
Bajazet est sans vie. 
L’ignoriez-vous? 

And of course it is ‘diplomatic.’ What M. Mauriac calls 
the formules protocolaires intensify the naked, shameless 
feelings, as the external regularity of the verse-form intensifies 
the internal discords. 

For all this would have been vain without the new flexi- 
bility which emptied the alexandrine of rhetoric and brought 
it surprisingly close to the spoken word. A writer who entered 
the literary life of his time ‘with the determination to respect 
its conventions and usages’ was bound to respect the cesura 
which Malherbe had finally brought to rest at the hemistich, 
but he introduced a variety of coupes or lesser pauses that 
transformed the instrument: 

Déja| je ne vois plus|qu’a travers|un nuage 

Et le ciel] et l’époux||que ma présence outrage; 

Et la mort,|& mes yeux||dérobant la clarté, 

Rend au jour| qu’ils souillaient||tout|e sa pureté. 
The very cadence of these lines, as Professor Vinaver well says, 
‘retraces the image of Phédre dying.’ 

The French language, as we know, underwent a remark- 
able process of expansion in the nineteenth century, but the 
example of Racine remains. Without it Baudelaire could 
scarcely have written A une Madone, which is one of the 
metrical triumphs of the century. Or this: 

Sur le fond de mes nuits}!Dieu|de son doigt savant 
Dessine|un cauchemar|| multiforme|et sans tréve. 

The coupe in the first line turns Dieu into the focal word— 
the unseen power irresistibly propelling the speaker into the 
nightmare; those in the second isolate the three essential words. 
The shapes of the nightmare fan out in multiforme, and the 
final coupe makes th= process. endless—and hopeless. 

Inevitably, there is a debit side to the account. When we 
see how magnificently Racine succeeded in making the com- 
monplace words his own by stripping them of their banality, 
we cannot help seeing how signally the greatest poet of the 
nineteenth century failed to do the same with the Romantic 
clichés which were an unenviable part of his inheritance and 
a perpetual blot on some of his loveliest poems. 
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China and Communism 


The Prospects for Communist China. By W. W. Rostow. (Chap- 
man and Hall, 40s.) 


Tus is less a diagnosis and prognosis, as it claims to be, than a 
study in wishful thinking, and a dangerous one at that. It has 
some interest for what it reveals, reading Uetween the lines, about 
the psychological dilemma that affects much present American 
thinking on the Far East. But as a guide to the contemporary 
situation in China it is more likely to fortify prejudice than aid 
understanding. 

The authors explain the plan of the volume as follows: ‘Parts 
1 and 2 narrate the major facts of modern Chinese history and 
set out our interpretation of them; Parts 3, 4 and 5 focus inten- 
sively on the three great strategic factors likely to determine the 
future evolution of Chinese Communist society—the interplay 
between the regime and the people, the Sino-Soviet alliance, and 
the Chinese economy; Part 6 weaves together our conclusions as 
a whole.’ This reads well enough, but performance falls regrettably 
short of promise. The study comes from the Centre of Interna- 
tional Studies at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
is the work of a team. The principal collaborators are Messrs. 
Hatch, Kierman and Eckstein (whose name is incorrectly given 
on the dust-jacket as Epstein), with Professor Rostow as a kind of 
non-playing captain—non-playing in the sense that he neither 
knows China nor claims any special knowledge of the area. Too 
often ‘projects’ of this kind suffer from the fact that what is every- 
body's business is nobody’s responsibility. That at least is a charit- 
able explanation of the poor workmanship that disfigures the book. 
Chinese names are frequently misspelt. There are far too many 
errors of fact, most of which could have been checked in readily 
available reference works. There are also some real howlers: for 
instance the Book of Lord Shang (a third-century Bc classic of the 
Legalist school) translated by the late Professor Duyvendak 
(whose name is also misspelt) is listed in the bibliography under 
‘Fiction’ with Pearl Buck’s A/l Men are Brothers, and Lau She's 
Rickshaw Boy. Mistakes of this sort are hardly excused by 
Professor Rostow's disarming claim that ‘this is an interpretative 
essay rather than a scholarly monograph.’ 

Whether the authors are right or wrong in their interpretation 
of Communist China’s present situation and future prospects must 
be a matter of opinion, and they are entitled to their own. In 
arriving at it they lay great stress on the ‘tremendous inertia of 
Chinese society,” and are even unconvinced that ‘Chinese society 
is theoretically capable of change.’ At the same time they see the 
Communists bending all their efforts to change it, and actually 
seem a little impressed by what they describe as ‘the destructive 
achievements of the first few Communist years’ (referring to the 
land reform? new industries? currency stabilisation? railway con- 
struction? ). But how are the Communists setting about their tasks? 
In answering this question Professor Rostow adopts the view, 
increasingly fashionable in some quarters, that the present regime 
is a new incarnation of China's ancient authoritarian Legalism. 
Chinese Communist rule, he writes, is ‘clearly based upon a 
philosophy which considers men limited, recalcitrant, and possible 
to socialise only under conditions of strict control.’ He is also 
convinced that ‘the Communists are endeavouring to remove from 
Chinese culture the spirit of Confucianism.’ There is a grain of 
truth in both statements, and both are misleading (though the 
Chinese Communists themselves would undoubtedly reject the 
first outright and as whole-heartedly endorse the second). To 
characterise the ‘thought of Mao Tse-tung’ as a refurbished Legal- 
ism is a simplification that distracts attention from the really 
important question: the analysis of Chinese Marxism. 

Our authors leave us with the impression that the Communist 
attempt to change Chinese society is another case of the irresistible 
force meeting the irremovable object—with the betting heavily on 
the latter. They are inclined to believe that this vis inertia of the 
Masses will in the end defeat all efforts to move them. The pressure 
of the ruling elite will first annoy, and eventually provoke, the 
people into non-co-operation (or even into an explosion; for, as 
the text quaintly puts it: ‘the large family, the study of the classics, 
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The Decisive Battles 
of the Western World 


by Major-General J. F. C. Fuller 
Volume II 
From the Armada to Waterloo 


The second volume of General Fuller's exciting 
work will be of particular interest to English 
readers, covering the period of Britain’s expanding 
greatness. 

The Observer 


“*He writes with his usual insight, vigour and under- 
standing. His pages should undeceive both those who 
think that war settles nothing in history, and those 
who believe that only great wars settle anything.” 
(35s. net) 


Guide to the Planets 


by Patrick Moore 
Fred Hoyle 


“We read of the innermost planet, Mercury. We 
learn how Venus hides herself in a mantle of im- 
penetrable cloud. Then comes the Moon—a dead 
world; and so to Mars where life, as we know it, 
might exist.” (Daily Telegraph) 


Birmingham Post 
“He brings a vivid imagination to hear on the results 


of scientific research . . . the illustrations are varied 
and excellent.” (Fully illustrated, 21s. net) 


The 
Twelfth Physician 
by Willa Gibbs 


John Davenport 


**Revolutionary Paris is excitinely drawn, but the 
most powerful chapters are those dealine with 
Florian’s exile in the penal colony in Sinnamarie, 
This section of the book is startlingly well done.’ 

(12/6 net) (The Observer) 


Edith Templeton 


THIS CHARMING PASTIME 


Her new novel is a powerful love story set in the 
beautiful countryside of Sicily. 
Edith Shackleton 
““Mrs. Templeton has entertained us so delightfully 
by her elegant, adult novels.” (The Lady) 
(12/6 net) 


Irish Times 

“The zenith of his achievement so far. A beautifull) 
formed novel, with a poet's sense of place and a 
dramatist’s sense of destiny working through char- 
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the wine-bottle—all these traditional havens are proscribed or 
limited by the new orthodoxy’). So the result, at best, is likely to 
be stalemate. At worst, the over-enterprising Communist regime 
is threatened with the same fate that overtook the Sui and the 
Ch’in—a short run and a bloody overthrow. None of this makes 
much sense except on a wishful view of China that grotesquely 
underestimates its resources and potentialities, human and 
material. It does explain the curious conclusion of the book, which 
is that ‘despite the unique powers the Communist regime exercises 
on the mainland, its fate rests substantially with the peoples of 
the Free World and their governments.’ We may be excused for 
thinking, nonetheless, that six hundred million Chinese will have 
some say in their own destiny. 

O. B. VAN DER SPRENKEL 


Greek Mythology 


The Greek Myths. By Robert Graves. (Penguin Books: two 
volumes, 3s. 6d. each.) 


Rosert GRAVES's complete Greek mythology is a most admirable 
and important work. It deserves the highest praise and the widest 
reading, being a work of learning, intelligence, intuition and 
imagination. Without any question it contains more well-worth- 
reading material than any other book of the same kind in English, 
or, I should guess, in any other language. 

This is the main point, and it is a point that should be clearly 
established before the critics get busy. For the bold method which 
Mr. Graves has adopted is certainly one which will provoke the 
critics. He has not only told the stories, some two hundred of them, 
but has attempted to explain them; and his explanations will not 
please everyone. They are none the less interesting and important. 

For he attempts to go back to what he calls ‘true myth,’ of which 
he writes “True myth may be defined as the reduction to narrative 
short-hand of ritual mime performed on public festivals, and in 
many cases recorded pictorially on temple walls, vases, seals, 
bowls, mirrors, chests, shields, tapestries and the like.” This must 
mean, of course, a complete reassessment, on historical and 
anthropological lines, of all the literary sources; for Homer and 
Ovid, for example, were certainly not writing ‘in narrative short- 
hand’ and neither of them knew what modern anthropologists 
profess to know about the origins and meanings of the stories 
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which, for unritualistic reasons, they told. Nor can the necessary 
reassessment of literary mythology be done at all simply. Since 
nearly all writers are not concerned with ‘true myth, but only 
with literature, there is no reason to suppose that the earliest 
version of a story is any nearer the ‘true myth’ than the latest. And 
meanwhile the valid evidence from temple walls, vases, seals and 
the rest is, to say the least, not easy to interpret precisely. 

Mr. Graves is certainly aware of the difficulties of exact interpre- 
tation, but he still goes forward boldly, resting everything on what 
he calls an ‘historical hypothesis, unorthodox in part and open to 
amendment, but consonant with modern archeological and 
anthropological research and accounting plausibly, I hope, for 
the variations of mythic pattern.’ 

What he assumes is that the myths came into being during or 
soon after ‘the matriarchal and totemistic system which obtained 
in Europe before the arrival of patriarchal invaders from the 
east and north’; and he assumes also that we are able to possess a 
fairly extensive and detailed knowledge of how this system worked. 
It is the second of these assumptions which is most likely to be 
challenged, yet it is an assumption that has to be made if the 
method is to yield any results at all. Mr. Graves himself anticipates, 
and well answers, some of the criticism which he is likely to meet: 
‘Not for the first time, I will find the scholarly specialists combining 
to criticise me on points of detail which they have made their own, 
though not combining to suggest an alternative general hypothesis, 
and each disclaiming acquaintance with the other’s small depart- 
ment of knowledge, even where it is necessary for a better under- 
standing of his own. What seems to be lacking today is centripetal, 
rather than centrifugal, scholarship.’ 

These are wise words and should be remembered as one reads. 
Though one may sometimes think that Mr. Graves is seeing Moon 
Goddesses and horse-headed Demeters everywhere and in the 
most unlikely places, though one may regard the killing of the 
suitors by Odysseus as possibly even a true story rather than as 
‘one more instance of the sacred king's refusal to die,’ though on 
every page one may find something to question, the fact still 
remains that the general hypothesis is useful and convincing, and 
that the explanations of the myths, conjectural as they must be, 
have been carried out with great brilliance, with great learning and 
with rare intuition. 

As for the telling of the stories themselves, that also seems to me 
altogether admirable. Some stories, naturally enough, appear to 
have interested the author more than others, but all are told in a 
strong, simple and most appropriately decorated prose. They are 
far from being mere recitals of the relevant facts which must 
precede the historical and anthropological explanations. Many of 
them are masterpieces of narration in themselves, and this fact is 
the more remarkable since Mr. Graves has, where several or 
many sources are available, made use of all of them. 

Finally the lists of sources at the end of each story, the indices 
and the maps are all useful and all a credit to the producers of 
these excellent volumes. As I have indicated already, much space 
would be required for any sort of valuable criticism of the work: 
but here there is at least enough space to welcome it and, reserving 
only certain details, to applaud it. 

REX WARNER 


African Sculpture 


Classical African Sculpture. By Margaret Trowell. (Faber, 30s.) 
African Folktales and Sculpture. Bollingen Foundation. (Secker 
and Warburg, 63s.) 

Ir is encouraging that Mrs. Trowell should call her book 
Classical African Sculpture. There were times when the epithet 
would have seemed odd—even shocking. African art might be 
‘primitive.’ ‘bizarre,’ ‘mysterious,’ ‘fascinating.’ But ‘classical’? 
That is surely an adjective which we reserve for the Greeks, and 
other recognised history-book peoples. Roger Fry summed up 
this form of artistic racism nicely in his Last Lectures—‘So deeply 
rooted in us is the notion that the Negro race is in some funda- 
mental way not only inferior to others but almost subhuman, 
that it upsets our notion ol fitness even to compare their creations 
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GHOSTS of the 
SPANISH STEPS 


Daniele Varé 


The author of Laughing Diplomat conjures up in his 
inimitable way many of the famous people connected with 
the celebrated Roman stairway. ‘‘A long, civilized gossip 
delightfully inconsequent, bustling with people, warm, 
mellow and full of memories liie Italy herself.”,-—Time 


and Tide. Illustrated 18s. net 


THREE HOWARD 
SISTERS 


Edited by the late Maud, Lady Leconfield 
Revised and completed by John Gore 
Selections from the writings of Lady Caroline Lascelles, 
Lady Dover, and Countess Gower, 1825-1833. ‘‘The 
great interest of the book is the vivid, authentic picture 
it gives of the daily life and thought, manners and 


customs of a highly aristocratic and privileged circle.” 
—Yorkshire Post. Illustrated 21s. net 


ISLANDS of CONTRAST 
Beryl Miles 


Author of *‘The Stars My Blanket” 
Here is a lively picture of New Zealand as seen by an a'er 


young Englishwoman fresh from an 8,000 miles’ trek i 
the out-back of Australia. Illustrated 16s. ne: 
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M. D. Anderson 


Author of “Looking for History in British Churches” 


A book to help visitors to churches to answer some of the 
many questions which arise in their minds as they study 
the sculpture, stained glass, and wall-paintings which 
these contain. Illustrated 25s. nei 
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Gwen White 


In many coloured pictures the author shows the different 
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designed that when they are held towards the light the 
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with those of a people like the Greeks whom we regard as almost 
superhuman.’ 

Mrs. Trowell, who directs the School of Art at Makerere 
College, Uganda, has no such preconceptions. She writes, simply 
and intelligibly about African sculpture as she finds it. She limits 
herself to ‘classical’ sculpture, in the dictionary sense of works 
‘of admitted or allowed value’; and within that field to the richly 
productive societies of West and West Central Africa—running 
roughly from the Baga in French Guinea to the Baluba in the 
south-east of the Belgian Congo. Her aim is to avoid the approach, 
both of the pure artist, who is content to say, “These things are 
marvellous—never mind how or why they were produced like 
this—enjoy them’; and of the practising anthropologist, who is 
interested in works chiefly as a means to the understanding of 
institutions and beliefs. What Mrs. Trowell wants to do is to 
give enough historical and sociological explanation to enable us 
to enjoy the works more intelligently. I think she succeeds— 
judging by my own enjoyment; though inevitably the wide range 
of peoples discussed, and the limits of space, mean that the 
background of history and social fact is sketched in lightly, and 
sometimes uncertainly. Her guiding theme is the distinction 
between ‘spirit-regarding’ and ‘man-regarding’ forms of art, with 
the art of ‘ritual display’ as a kind of middle term between the 
two. This antithesis—between a Bambara ancestor-figure that 
is made to please the ancestral spirit, and the Bakuba royal 
statues, made to please the Prince—seems to me illuminating. 

The Bollingen publication is a much more sumptuous affair— 
the most expensive champagne, as compared with good 
burgundy. The reproductions of African sculpture cover roughly 
the same ground, but naturally gain a great deal from the folio 
scale: The first half of the book consists of a remarkable anthology 
of eighty traditional African stories, drawn from a variety of 
sources—from Bushmen to Hausa. The titles give some idea of 
the variety of themes: “Why the Chief of the Smiths was unable to 
create Human Beings’; ‘How it came about that we shall always 
see Okra the Cat lying on a velvet cushion, while Okraman the 
Dog sleeps among the ashes of the kitchen fire’; ‘The Woman who 
killed her Co-Wife’; “Why it is that the Elders say we should 
not repeat Sleeping-mat Confidences’; “The Fat Woman who 
melted away’ (a very nice one this). Mr. Paul Radin contributes 
an introduction in which he argues that ‘the creators of African 
literature can at times be as sceptical and ironical as the Greeks,’ 
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and quotes in illustration of his point the traditional beginning 
of an Ashanti tale—‘We do not really mean, we do not really 
mean, that what we are going to say is true.’ But perhaps this 
opening passage from a Krachi story—The Separation of God 
from Man’—gives more of the flavour of sophistication: 

In the beginning of days Wulbari [God] and man lived close 
together and Wulbari lay on top of Mother Earth, Asasi Ya. 
Thus it happened that, as there was so little space to move about 
in, man annoyed the divinity, who in disgust went away to the 
present place where one can admire him but not reach him. . . , 
He was annoyed for a number of reasons. An old woman, while 
making her fufu outside her hut, kept on knocking Wulbari with 
her pestle. This hurt him and, as she persisted, he was forced to 
go higher out of her reach. Besides, the smoke of the cooking 
fires got into his eyes, so that he had to go farther away. According 
to others, however, Wulbari being so close to men, made a con- 
venient sort of towel, and people used to wipe their dirty fingers 
on him. Z 

THOMAS HODGKIN 


Hot Trumpeter 


Satchmo: My Life in New Orleans. By Louis Armstrong. (Pete: 
Davies, 12s. 6d.) 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG is one of the last and incomparably the best- 
known of the great negro musicians of New Orleans, the Louisiana 
city celebrated by historians as the birthplace of jazz. Occupying 
a position in his art roughly analogous to .hat of Mr. Eliot in 
modern verse, Mr. Armstrong has influenced, directly or indirectly, 
every jazz performer one is likely to hear and now, at the age 
of fifty-four, puts into words a hot-trumpeter’s contribution to 
the problem of tradition and the individual talent. 

To the young Armstrong, born in a poor quarter and early 
acquainted with the mores of the red-light district, jazz was as 
much a part of growing up as fights, ‘physic’ or red beans and rice. 
Before he was twelve he joined a boys’ vocal quartet; before he 
was fourteen he was learning the cornet in the Coloured Waifs 
Home for Boys—a reform school where he was sent for firing a 
pistol in the street to celebrate New Year's Day. and where food, 
kindness and corporal punishment were plentiful. He was soon 
playing his cornet in brass bands and jazz bands, at street parades. 
picnics and funerals, on band-wagons and excursion steamers, in 
cabarets and honky-tonks—the combinations of dance-hall, bar 
and maison d'assignation in which the city abounded. At onc 
time or another he heard or played with all the legendary figures 
of the period, most of whom never made a record, and in 192? he 
left for Chicago to join the band of the great Joe ‘King’ Olive: 
of which a few recordings are still, | believe, available 

His story ends there, where some jazz enthusiasts will wish 1 
had begun, but for the general reader, for anybody interested in 
slum life, negro life or just the life of other people, he has drawn 
an extraordinarily vivid and compelling picture of New Orleans 
early in the century. Young men like him got their money from 
unskilled labour, scavenging, jazz (of course), and prostitutes, 
though to run a girl in this way was the mark less of avarice or 
depravity than of having come to man’s estate. And yet, some- 
where in the middle of it all, unselfishness, generosity, affection and 
family loyalty flourished. Mr. Armstrong records his various hor- 
rors and humours with the most amiable unselfconsciousness and 
in an admirably colloquial and individual style—certainly not 
edited, I am glad to say, though a glossary might have cleared up, 
for example, the enigma of how a ‘bass fiddle’ differs from a ‘bass 
violin.’ I recommend Satchmo most heartily, not least for its power 
of being funny in a way that I have never quite met before: 

While he was in the alley he stumbled on a piece of lead pipe 
about four feet long and as wide around as 
The minute Benny's hand touched this pipe he was satisfied that 
this was what he needed to give Nico a big surprise. Nico rushed 
down the alley and was about to enter the tonk when Benny swung 


t bologna sausage 


on him with the lead pipe and knocked Old Nico out cold. There 
is One thing to be said about the fights between the bad men in my) 
days. There was no malice and there was no dirty work, Let the 
best man win, that was the rule 

KINGSLEY AMIS 
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FOCUSING ON NEXT YEAR’S AIRLINER, MR. ARNOLD ? 


Mr. Arnold (busy news photographer) is himself a very tricky person to get in focus. 
No sooner here . . . he’s got to be somewhere else . . . and fast. Of course he always 
gets there — by air; and he invariably flies British. Which is where next year’s airliner 
comes in. For Mr. Arnold’s fares are helping to put yet another British world-beater 
on the stocks. Helping to pay the men who design and build her; and helping BEA to 
send air line technicians to advise on the operational aspects. Mr. Arnold was one of 
nearly 2 million people who flew BEA last year. That’s why British Civil Aviation is 
on top. And passengers who fly British this year — and next — are making sure 
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effort of saving will not be in vain. Be certain that when 
you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile, let it earn more money for you by 
means of good interest from the day you invest it to the 
day of withdrawal. 


lwvedd tl tn The 
SAFE-KEEPING 077% 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


This Society, founded in 1848, accepts investments of from £1 


to £5,000. Interest is paid half-yearly. No charges; no 


depreciation of capital ; no trouble in withdrawals. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, &.C.2 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) 
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**If it hadn’t been for him 
there would have been nothing 
to add to my pension~’ 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE PROVIDES 


A FULL AND HAPPY RETIREMENT 





ASK THE MAN FROM THE PRUDENTIAL 
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Modern Mothology 


Moths. By E. B. Ford. (Collins New Naturalist Series, 35s.) 


THERE is a book to be written about a cult of sinister fellows whose 
delight it is to lurk in lime groves at dusk in June and there beguile 
all manner of moths into the seductive-beams of the mercury 
vapour lamp. They are the mothistes with interests in little moths 
(‘micros’) or big moths or all moths and, occasionally, moths and 
butterflies. And what a sport this is! And how curiously the 
lepidopterists talk. During their club or society nights in the back 
rooms of darkened museums they recount among themselves how 
they ‘took a series’ of Marbled Minors, Flame Brocades, Wood 
Tigers or Silky Waves. Occasionally they lapse into bastardised 
Latin and speak of Noctuids or Geometrids which means that 
the Underwings or Loopers are abroad. Moth men bicker about 
killing agents and local varieties; they cut swathes through reed 
beds with their sweeping nets; they plan monographs, forsake 
their wives and dream, between times, of lepidopterous Avalons 
in Wicken Fen, Ham Street or in the Cairngorms where relict 
species betoken days when Britain was as cold, colourful and 
unsustaining as an iced lolly. Not that these mothomaniacs have 
much time for dreams. The moth season is never closed. Pupe 
can be dug from beneath oaks at the winter solstice; smoky urban 
dockyards yield the fantastically rare Waves Black, and fair winds 
from foreign parts have blown immigrants into their very laps. 
This book is about all these things. It is a very modern mothology 
in the sense that the author, E. B. Ford, is first and foremost a 
geneticist, that is to say he is primarily concerned about freaks 
and varieties because they show how the genes or hereditary 
character-formers have been crossed and re-crossed in seemingly 
endless permutations like beads on an abacus. Many lepidopterists 
‘collect’ as little boys collect engine numbers or stamps. There are 
also hundreds of specialists and many amateur geneticists among 
them. It is to be hoped that this book will inspire many more. 

Simply as a book it’s expensive, readable and good to look at. 
JOHN HILLABY 


It’s a Crime 


Murder in Pastiche. By Marion Mainwaring. (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) 

The Man from the Sea. By Michael Innes. (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) 

Find a Victim. By John Ross Macdonald. (Cassell, 9s. 6d.) 

Grand Prix Murder. By Douglas Rutherford. (Crime Club, 
10s. 6d.) 

A Dying Fall. By Henry Wade. (Constable, 10s. 6d.) 

Death and the Night Watches. By Vicars Bell. (Faber, 10s. 6d.) 

The Coral Princess Murders. By Frances Crane. (Hammond and 
Hammond, 9s. 6d.) 


‘Ir 1S DIFFICULT,’ announces Sir Jon Nappleby in Murder in 
Pastiche, ‘to solve a case without a thorough knowledge of the 
classics of modern European literature.’ After this shrewd hit at the 
detecting dons, Marion Mainwaring goes on to score neatly off the 
drawing-room school (represented by Miss Sliver, with her knit- 
ting, her quotations from Tennyson, and her discreet, reproving 
cough), the crossword puzzle school (Mallory King, whose cases 
‘always have some underlying pattern,’ preferably a symbolic one), 
and the tough school (sharp-shooting Spike Bludgeon). These 
detectives, and their five colleagues—equally celebrated, and 
borrowed for the occasion from Agatha Christie, Ngaio Marsh, 
Dorothy Sayers, Erle Stanley Gardner and Rex Stout—are engaged 
in investigating the murder of an unlikeable American columnist, 
knocked on the head during a transatlantic voyage. Techniques of 
detection and narrative styles come in for some affectionate 
parody, and Miss Mainwaring has even contrived a plot that holds 
together none too badly in its own right. Although not one to be 
repeated, Murder in Pastiche is an audaciously brilliant perform- 
ance. 

A story about missing diplomats or scientists now calls for 
something in the way of a new twist, and in The Man from the Sea 
Michael Innes amiably provides it. He brings a delinquent physicist 
back from behind the Iron Curtain, lands him on a lonely Scottish 
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beach at midnight, and charges an ingenuous young Cambridge 
graduate with the job of transporting him safely to London. 
Problem: are the fugitive’s intentions as innocent as they appear? 
Mr. Innes elaborates this sort of thing with great verve; and the 
flight through the heather, with a small army of Communist agents 
laying ambushes all over the place, comes off spiritedly. The blend 
of the rnost innocent adventure with a formal and mannered prose 
style makes for an agreeably flavoured entertainment. 

Crime in California is a serious business, and the lone detective, 
disenchanted and disillusioned, sniffing out the vice rackets and the 
graft in the little towns with Spanish names, has become a standard 
hero since Raymond Chandler dignified him with the claim that ‘he 
must be the best man in his world and a good enough man for any 
world.” John Ross Macdonald has an eye for the seedy and the 
dilapidated, and is in full command of this particular idiom. The 
sharply-written Find a Victim, a tangled story of inbred small-town 
intrigue, achieves, along with some commendable suspense, the 
authentic note of acrid melancholy. 

In Grand Prix Murder, the question of who doped the leading 
driver of the Dayton team in the big Italian road race scarcely 
assumes paramount importance. No one, in fact, has time for any- 
thing but the most perfunctory investigations while the cars are 
circling the track at 100 miles an hour; and the advantage of this 
novel is that the pace seldom lets up. Schoolboyish and super- 
charged, Mr. Rutherford’s story careers along to a slam-bang 
finish; it’s a pity, though, that the crime which gives the whole 
affair its raison d’étre should be so exceptionally unlikely. 

Racing—steeplechasing this time—also features in A Dying 
Fail, although to a lesser extent than the dustjacket might lead one 
to expect. Poker-faced Captain Rathlyn’s wealthy wife falls over 
the banisters at a moment most coffvenient to him, and a tough- 
minded CID superintendent sets out to prove him guilty of murder. 
Henry Wade can be relied on for workmanlike detection and 
authentic police backgrounds, but this variation on the theme of 
‘did she fall or was she pushed’ develops somewhat lethargically. 
The policemen convince; the other characters perhaps come a little 
too directly from old English hunting prints. Vicars Bell also deals 
in rural crime, with quiet, bucolic charm thickly applied. In solving 
the mystery of how the unpopular farmer came to be outside the 
church door with his head bashed in, Dr. Baynes potters about the 
village, chats with the local poachers, attends a jumble sale, and is 
incongruously taken, Chicago style, for a ride. Death and the Night 
Watches is tranquil, unassuming and cheerfully old-fashioned. 

The Coral Princess Murders, finally, finds Jean and Pat Abbott, 
Frances Crane’s peripatetic detectives, caught up in the drug 
traffic in Tangier. The cast includes American expatriates, one 
heavily doped, a Moroccophile Russian prince, and an equivocal 
police inspector; altogether a fair formula thriller. 

PENELOPE HOUSTON 


New Novels 
No Joy of Africa. By W. R. Loader. (Cape, 12s. 6d.) 
How Like a God. By Stewart Thomson. (Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 
In Another Country. By John Bayley. (Constable, 12s. 6d.) 


Tue ichabod situation is both enticing and dangerous. Splendour 
and decay; the wreck of empire; nostalgia and queasiness: 
novelists plop into it like wasps through the holes of summer 
jam-pot lids. 

The British Raj in remote places, though tottering, is still good 
for a whack; and the descendants of Ronny Moore and Miss 
Quested are still at it, just the same: fraternising with the natives 
and then imagining assault, the idealist growing vapid, the man 
of action brutalised, riots round every corner and a quiet knife 
in the ribs. Things have changed on the face of it. (“You didn't, 
says Mr. Loader, ‘talk of natives and white men these days. 
Africans and Europeans, that was what you had to call them. It 
took a bit of getting used to’}; bower, as we all know, has shifted; 
but the passions of the colorists in their same small compound, 
drinking their same pink gins, pursuing their same sad _ heat- 
mocked pleasures, seem much the same. 

No Joy of Africa is splendid on heat, and bugs, and snakes, and 
thunderstorms; on all the physical disadvantages of white living 
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SIR JAMES BARRIE considered 

that a tin of Craven Tobacco 
was a far greater award than the 
freedom of the city. In ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ he said : 

“It is a Tobacco that should only 
be smoked by our greatest men. 
Were we to present a tin of it to 
our national heroes, instead of the 
freedom of the city, they would 
probably thank us more.” 


Civic 


Craven Tobacco is unstinting in 
its service—mellow, slow-burning, 


honors 28 oe 


smoking riches. 


Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 














Whichever Way You Look 
invest with safety and earn 
3% FREE OF TAX V 
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Write now for your copy 


of the free 


“GUIDE FOR INVESTORS ” 


ERIC BALES, C.C., Managing Director 





| St. Pancras Building Society 
| 20 BRIDE LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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We take all the various PLASTICS materials 


and by dint of long experience and, we hope, 
some imaginative skill, turn them into the telephone 
case on your desk, the radio cabinet by your fire- 


side, the instrument panel in your car and many 





other familiar things. 
And, since our organisation is one of the 
largest of its kind in the world, our output is 
on a scale to satisfy the largest 


industrial enterprises. 





NATIONAL PLASTICS 
. . (Sales) LTD 





Sales organisation for BRITISH MOULDED PLASTICS 


| LTD. AVENUE WORKS, WALTHAMSTOW AVENUE, LONDON, E.4, 
' LARkswood 2323 
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in West Africa. I cannot remember being made to feel the sticky 
noon siesta, the pall of the night air, the maggots growing under 
a child’s skin, more plainly and unpleasantly before. We have been 
there already, of course. The small expatriate circle has been 
examined so often that there is a well-established form for this 
sort of colonist novel: no hero and no villain, but an equal 
partition of interest between a number of (mostly unattractive) 
types; a highly photographic technique; no moralising, no remedy 
and precious little hope; above all no personal ‘point of view,’ no 
apparent axe to grind. Primroses are strictly yellow primroses 
and that is that; the camera has taken control. Mr. Loader’s book 
is as good of its kind as any I can remember, but it is a kind that, 
for all a fast plot, grows quickly boring. Tedium and monotony, 
oppression and frustration, sights and smells neither heightened 
nor diminished, neither loved nor hated, all uninterpreted and 
insignificant, grow dry, flake off the edge of our attention. But as 
straight reporting of a very small corner of hell, it gets close to the 
flames and a whiff of brimstone. And that is something, if you 
read novels for straight reporting, penny plain. 

How Like a God is extraordinarily similar in build, only the 
weather is pleasant (this is the Near East, and oil provides the pink 
gins), and Mr. Thomson, whose first novel it is, is already more of 
a novelist and less of a penny-plain reporter than Mr. Loader. He 
even leaves a few loose ends (two unresolved romances, as if he 
had suddenly grown tired of having women about), a thing Mr. 
Loader would be incapable of. Not that he comments, except 
through his characters, or grinds any more .axes; but those 
characters are more sharply drawn, less flatly and photographically 
observed. Certainly they are much the same types as Mr. Loader’s, 
the types that, if fiction is anything to go by, are our principal 
export to this sort of outpost: the old-time tyrant, the police 
thug, the discontented wife flirting with the dangerous native 
politician (Mr. Loader has just this situation, too), the ineffectual 
husband, and their background of seething nationalism. No more 
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than Mr. Loader does he understand, or even pretend to examine, 
that background. But he is excellent on hysteria, explosiveness, 
and intrigue, and on that half-lit edge of truth and falsehood 
where fear turns the non-existent, quite honestly, into fact. To the 
consul’s wife whose life in the native quarter is a nightmare 
because she cannot stand the proximity of an Arab—any Arab, 
friendly or unfriendly, just as some people cannot stand spiders or 
rubber—Arab faces peering through the car window mean an 
assault: the fear is the same, the reaction the same whether, in 
solid fact and in daylight, she is attacked or not. Mr. Thomson is, 
in the best sense of the word, suggestive; and if he would give more 
attention to this conjuring, elusive faculty of his, and less to the 
cataloguing of events and appearances, which any filing-clerk 
among novelists can carry on with, he would write, I believe, a 
much better novel. This one is highly accomplished, though not 
distinguished; ‘polite,’ for all its violent action, is perhaps the word, 

In Another Country is also a first novel, again with the British 
camping out in foreign parts; occupying Germany this time. But 
Mr. Bayley takes it quite differently. He obtrudes. Yet his method 
is witty and oblique; and so exuberantly clever with such dumb, 
flat characters that it looks like expending the talents of a tight- 
rope walker on merely crawling along a wall. Quite what the whole 
book is about is hard to grasp; the plot is even hard to follow, if 
there is a plot at all. There is Oliver, the butt, the moral buffoon, 
all the world’s cheerful idiot, as heroes have tended to be lately, 
There is Duncan, a dapper little sinister fellow, deft in villainy 
at an early age and cutting Oliver out for jobs or girls or anything 
else they meet. And there are a number more, girls who keep 
diaries, colonels and suburban mothers, all watched with one 
innocent and one ironic eye. I have very little idea what Mr. 
Bayley is up to, so far. But he ought to be up to something, next 
go or the one after, because, far more than his two safely adult 
and composed companions in this column today, he deserves the 
adjective ‘promising.’ ISABEL QUIGLY 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on ar > et, 1866. 


Subscribed Capital out eee 


Paid-up Capital .. =. oe £2/851,563 


ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA, 29th SEPTEMBER, 1863. 
Reserve Funds ... we oe one ese one 104,687 
Number of Shareholders eve ose o= ose 3,071 


HEAD OFFICE: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 





BALANCE SHEET, 3ist December, 1954 








1954 1953 
CaPITAL— £ £ £ 
Authorised and Subscribed — 4,562,500 
Shares of £1 each ... eee ese ee 4,562,500 4,562,500 
Paid-up 12s. 6d. per Share ... at one 2,851,563 2,281,250 
Reserve Funps—Including Share Premium 
Account £1,128,750 (/953—£1,128,750) ... 3,104,687 3,675,000 
Prorrr AND Loss ACCOUNT—Profit unappro- 
priated os -_ - - = 273,404 275,496 
6,229,654 6,231,746 
CURRENT LIABILITIES, PROVISIONS AND OTHER 
ACCOUNTS— 
Current and other Accounts, including 
provision for diminution in value of 
assets, taxation on profits to date and 
reserves for contingencies 97,214,299 80,633,364 
Fixed and Short Deposits oun es 31,109,964 22,930,054 
Amounts due to Subsidiary Companies 2,410,751 2,950,553 
Loans Payable ee ons eve exe — 370,87. 
Bills Payable wes on 1,722,068 1,985,116 
Acceptances for Custoters ‘ae on 1,032,549 938,205 
Second Interim Dividend less Income Tax 
for the year ended 3lst December, 1954 125,469 100,375 
133,615,100 
N. W. CHISHOLM, General Manager. 
D. A. DEELEY, Accountant. 
J. K. MICHIE 
A. N, STUART >» Directors. 
H. G. COOPER J 
£139,844,754 £116,140,288 





NOTES. 
1. Securities to the nominal value of £868,685 (1953—£763,685) have been lodged as 
security for Government accounts and for guafantees issued to Indian Government 


Departments 
2. Bills receivable rediscounted £159,632 (1953—£139,534), of which up to 7th March, 
1955, £95,786 have run off. 











1954 1953 
CuRRENT AssETs— £ £ 
Cash on Hand, at Call and Short Notice 
and at Bankers... ast oe seo 15,756,003 16,778,011 
Investments at under Market Value:— 
British Government and other Securities 
uoted on the London Stock Exchange 11,586,979 11,319,563 
Indian, Pakistan, Ceylon and East African 
Government and other Securities 
quoted on Overseas Stock Exchanges 13,546,717 10,989,062 
Unquoted Investments... ose - 208,926 1,070,824 
25,342,622 
Bills of Exchange, including Treasury Bills 30,077,476 25,865,761 
Advances, Loans Receivable and other sums 
due to the en ova oss oe 63,625,933 45,864,249 
Customers for Acceptances per Contra... 1,032,549 938,205 
Total Current Assets ... ine ace 135,834,583 112,825,675 
Sussmpiary CompPpanies—Shares at cost less 
amounts written off ... ons eee «+» 1,700,000 1,450,000 
Amounts due ~- ese eee eve 178,835 159,770 
a 1,878,835 
Frxep Assets—Bank Premises, Property and 
Furniture at cost, less amounts written off 2,131,336 1,704,843 
£139,844,754  £116,140,288 





ow 


Forward contracts outstanding for the purchase and sale of Bills and Telegraphic 
Transfers £37,949,588 (1953—£33,085,235). : 
Liabilities have been incurred in respect of building contracts for new premises 
amounting to approximately £489,000 (1953-—-£427,000), J 
There are contingent liabilities in respect of confirmed credits outstanding amounting 
to £9,088,477 (1953—£7,975,079). 
There are contingent liabilities in respect of guarantees entered into in the ordinary 
course of business. 
Overseas Current Assets and Liabilities have been converted at the rate of Is. 6d. 
~ Indian Rupee, Is. 6d. Ceylon Rupee, Is. 6d. per Burma Kyat, 2s. 2d. per 
akistan Rupee and £1 per East African Shillings, and other currencies at the rates 
of exchange ruling on 31st December, 1954, 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS 
We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit. In our opinion proper 


rOkS « 
from Bran 
forma 


Banking Companies and on s 


yn and according to the explanations given to us the said Balance Sheet gives the information required by the Companies Act, 1948, in 
uch basis the Balance Sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of the Bank's affairs as at 31st December, 1954. 

We have also examined the annexed Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account of the Bank and its Subsidiaries dealt with thereby with the audited 
In our opinion such Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account have been properly prepared from such accounts in accordance 


of account have been kept by the Bank so far as appears from our examination of those books and proper Returns adequate for the purposes of our audit have been received 
ies not visited by us. We have examined the above Balance Sheet which is in agreement with the books of account and Returns. In our opinion and to the best of our 


the manner thereby authorised for 


accounts of those Companies 4 . “ : : 7 
with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner thereby authorised for Banking Companies and, on this basis, give a true and fair view of the state of affairs and of the 
profit ascertained in the manner therein indicated of the Bank and its Subsidiaries so far as concerns members of the National Bank of India, Limited, 


Laonvon, 8tb March, 1955, 


COOPER BROTHERS & CO. 


W. A. BROWNE & CO. } Chartered Accountants. 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


Euphormio’s Satyricon, By John Barclay. 
Translated by Paul Turner. (The Golden 
Cockerel Press, 7 gns.) 

yp. TURNER'S translation, a sound, colloquial 

one, is of Part I of Barclay’s Euphormionis 

Lusinini Satyricon, first published in Paris in 

1603. In its time, this was a bock of some 

popularity, providing both a guessing game as 

a roman a clef and entertainment as a Petron- 

ian series of adventures and talk. In fact, in 

situation, form and phrase, Barclay’s work is 

a frank pastiche of the more famous Satyricon, 

and shares some of the readability of that 

masterpiece. This is the first time it has ap- 
peared in English; a useful addition, as the 
book was of influence in the beginnings of the 

English novel and the French romance. 
When so many of our best authors survive 

only in cheap and shabby ‘Classics,’ the choice 
of so minor a work for fine production might 
be disputed, but what is astonishing is the 
material result. From publishers with some 
reputation, here, nevertheless, are all the easy 
affectations that have given such a bad name 
to the ‘collector's edition’: the thick rag paper, 
the deckle edges, the vast margins, the severe 
limitation of copies that has its eye rather on 
the scarcity market than on the possible decline 
of standard after a certain number of sheets 
had been printed. There are points at fault 
beyond this: the act of reading is hampered 
by a kind of snow-blindness that comes from 
the exhibition of so much good paper, and by 
a length of line just a little too long. The book 
has bold wood-engravings by Derrick Harris, 
printed in crimson frames, and commendable 
in themselves; yet the text, set in Eric Gill's 
finely formed Perpetua, puts up a brave but 
unequal struggle against them, and against the 
paper too. It was not a wise choice of type. 
Again, the illustrations and title-page are 
wrongly positioned, optically, on their pages. 
and a well-designed book does not contain, at 
one end and the other, ten blank pages. The 
binding is slack, and why the translator’s, 
rather than the author's, name on the spine? 

On the whole, the defects outweigh the 

merits (one good point is the excellent press- 
work of the Chiswick Press). Euphormio’s 

Satyricon will appeal to bibliomaniacs, but not 

to bibliophiles, and if the ordinary booklover 
clings to his seven guineas after a rapid post- 
mortem, it will be because he has diagnosed a 
fatal deficiency of two essentials of fine book- 
production: imaginative handling and scrupu- 
lous planning 

PAUL DINNAGE 


The Correspondence of John Wilkes and Charles 
Churchill. Edited with an introduction by 
Edward H. Weatherly. (Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, 23s.) 

THIS correspondence between the editor of the 

Whig political weekly, The North Briton, and his 

friend and collaborator Charles Churchill, 

should prove invaluable to the student of the 
eighteenth century. It commences ten days after 
the first of the fifty-five numbers the paper ran 
into, and continues until Churchill’s death at 

Boulogne in 1764. Neither of them was a great 

letter-writer but comment is pithy, lascivious and 

startling. Between the names of Pitt, Hogarth, 

Bute and Smollett are sandwiched accounts of 

one of Wilkes’s two duels, the progress of 

Churchill’s gonorrhoea, and their latest mis- 

tresses (‘I long to introduce you here to the 

Prettiest bubbies . . . I ever kiss’d or made a 

libation to’), 

Churchill may have faded away with his 
Rosciad, but Wilkes, whose name coupled with 
the cry of ‘Liberty’ inaugurated a serious riot 
and an uncomfortable demonstration of popular 
Sentiment against George III, was too pre- 
Posterous a figure to be forgotten. His sheer 
doggedness under the resolute persecution of 
Bute and Sandwich was remarkable. As an 


indirect result of his printing an obscene parody 
of Pope, The Essay on Woman, he fought a duel 
(the second of the two) with the Secretary to the 
lreasury, was badly wounded and escaped to 
France before he had recovered. He was, of 
course, formally expelled from Parliament and 
declared an outlaw. Four years later he returned 
to England and was sentenced to twenty-two 
months’ imprisonment and £1,000 in fines. All 
for a book of which only twelve copies were 
printed and which was intended for an audience 
of friends whose morals, in Macaulay’s words, 
“were no more in danger of being corrupted by a 
loose book than a negro of being tanned by a 
warm sun.” However as a result of all this he 
became a popular hero and, surprising as it may 
seem, lived to be Lord Mayor of London and 
Chamberlain of the City. 


GORDON WHARTON 


Scottish Country Houses and Gardens open 
to the Public. By John Fleming. (Country 
Life, 25s.) 

Mr. JOHN FLEMING’S recent book, Scottish 

Country Houses and Gardens open to the 

Public, a companion volume to the English 

collection also published by Country Life, is 

well timed and will be especially appreciated 
by the growing body of country-house visitors 

(both resident and tourist) in Scotland, as well 

as the connoisseur of architecture and gar- 

dening. At a moment when the bookshops 

north of the Border seem to be flooded with a 

high tide of enthusiastic and sometimes un- 

critical publications by the Scots for the Scots, 
it is refreshing to turn to Mr. Fleming’s de- 
tached and oblique view of his subject. 

‘The Scots have always had their own con- 
ception of architecture. Indifferent, if not 
actually hostile to the graces and generalities 
of this urbane art, they have yet produced an 
individual style which reflects their bleak but 
stimulating hard-headedness and logic — and 
their frenzied outbursts of romanticism,’ he 
says in his excellent introduction, where he 
presents a lively and knowledgeable miniature 
history of Scottish domestic building from the 
thirteenth to the nineteenth centuries. ‘The 
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Cultural Patterns and Technical Change 


(Edited by Margaret Mead) 
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dour, thrawn quality’ of the Lowlander, he 
thinks, is expressed in the severe classicism 
which (without any transitional period) super- 
seded the old native style of towers, turrets, 
crow-stepped gables and rich heraldic orna- 
ment, wherein, Mr. Fleming tells us, lies a 
manifestation of the ‘gay, vain, romantic and 
fantastical vein apparent in Scott, Stevenson 
and Barrie.’ But ‘it is the clash, and occasion- 
ally the fusion, of these two opposing strains 
that give Scottish architecture its peculiar 
tang and flavour.’ 

The brief, well-arranged accounts of twenty 
houses and ten (separate) gardens are informa- 
tive, scholarly and crisply objective. These are 
arranged chronologically, starting with Dun- 
vegan Castle’in Skye, which claims to be the 
oldest inhabited house in Scotland, and ending 
with Abbotsford (where the author finds more 
to admire than a mere Scott museum), so that 
the reader can, with the help of the numerous 
and splendid photographs, follow out theory 
in practice, from the Norman donjon to the 
dazzling elegance of Robert Adam's interiors. 


SHEILA FORMAN 


George Gissing : Grave Comedian. By Mabel 
Collins Donnelly. (O.U.P., 36s.) 

‘GISSING’S reputation is at the mercy not only 
of critics but also of publishers,” writes Dr. 
Donnelly, and her work should be mentioned 
first as a well-considered plea for the reissue 
of his more readable books. Gissing deserves 
to be read, and he is not read. He deserves to 
be read because, though he wrote too mechani- 
cally and too much, some things he wrote are 
unique. No other Victorian (perhaps no other 
English writer at all, except Orwell) combined 
artistic honesty with clinical exactness to por- 
tray the intellectual exile, who is also the 
feeling victim of his own neurosis and his gifts. 
This is George Gissing’s life, as it is also part 
of the life of our time. And Dr. Donnelly’s 
clinical study of him and his work, though it 
suffers sometimes from being American and 
so out of touch with his world, should serve 
as a useful guide to New Grub Street, Born in 
Exile, The Odd Women and The Whirpool. 
However, these must be reprinted before they 
can be at all generally read. 

CLIFFORD COLLINS 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


Continued Growth 


[HE annual general meeting of the National 
Bank of India, Ltd., will be held on April 5 in 
London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated Statement by the Chairman, Mr. J. 
Michie: 

While at home 1954 was a year of steady 
economic progress the pattern of events in our 
various fields of operations was distinctly 
more chequered. Nevertheless the figures in our 
Balance Sheet reflect continued growth and 
we are satisfied with the results achieved in 
circumstances of some difficulty. 

Our deposits have risen very substantially 
and the total of our consolidated Balance Sheet 
at £162,031,432 not only tops last year by 
£25.578,458 but considerably exceeds the 
highest previous figure of £147,283,674 shewn 
at 31st December 1951. This expansion I am 
glad to say is spread over the whole area of 
our operations, The figure for the National 
Bank of India, Ltd. alone shews an increase 
of £23,704,466. 

We propose again to allot £75,000 to 
Premises Account and as I have previously 
told you this account will continue to grow 
until our major building and _ rebuilding 
operations are overtaken. 

After full provisions for taxation, bad and 
doubtful debts and other necessary reservations 
our consolidated net profits are £385,923 
against £387,644 for the previous year 

As you are aware, a second interim dividend 
of 8° has been declared making 15° for the 
year on the increased capital. I think this return 
is a liberal interpretation of the implied 
promise I made last year and a standard we 
have every hope of maintaining. 

The resultant balance enables us to transfer 
£70,000 to Contingencies and to carry forward 
the slightly increased figure of £326,266. 


STERLING CONVERTIBILITY 

Until it is brought about and possibly even 
after that event, convertibility of the pound 
Sterling, by which I mean free or absolute 
convertibility, will be a much debated ques- 
tion but I am glad to see Mr. Butler recently 
made a pronouncement that “the conditions 
for convertibility have not yet been fulfilled” 
and this view he has since reinforced by the 
recent drastic increases in the Bank Rate from 





3°5 to 44°. Indeed one has to look no further 
than the discount at which “convertible” 
Sterling stood until the Chancellor took 


remedial measures, or the slow tempo of our 
accumulation of gold and dollar reserves to 
see the justification for Mr. Butler’s statement. 

Sterling has to shew a much stronger front 
before it can safely be declared convertible 
and that means an all-round strengthening of 
the economy and currencies of 
Sterling area. We know that last year produc- 
tion in this country increased by around 5 
but much of that increase seems to have been 
consumed internally which reflects an in- 
flationary trend and does not improve our 
all-important external budget. In fact, to 
plagiarise Lewis Carrol, “it takes all the run- 
ning we can do to keep in the same place.” 
A great deal has been accomplished but until 
our balance of trade has been considerably 
bettered it will be difficult to justify more 
than mild satisfaction, especially when we 
remember that never before in times of peace 
has such full employment been enjoyed. 

In these circumstances while there are good 
general grounds for optimism I fear the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will find it necessary 
to skim off the froth of inflation in our 


economy by taxation of one kind or another 
Money is now dearer in the United Kingdom 
than it is in India Pakistan Burma or Ceylon. 


the whole. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Satisfactory Results 


Tue ordinary yearly general meeting of The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
was held on March 11 at the Head Office in 
Hong Kong. 

Mr. C. Biaker, M.C., E.D. (the Chairman). 
bs the course of his speech said: The net profit 
for the year amounts to HK$19,290,451 which 
is some HKS$2 millions in excess of last year’s 
figure. The balance of profit brought forward 
from last year amounts to HK$9,859,542, and 
the total available for appropriation is accord- 
ingly HK$29,149,993. In view of the heavy 
expenditure in recent years on new bank 
premises, it is proposed that HKS$6 millions 
should this year be written off Bank Premises 
Account and, after allowing for this transfer 
and the Interim Dividend of £2 per share, it is 
recommended that the Final Dividend should 
again be £3 per share, leaving a balance to be 
carried forward to next year of HK$10,215,256. 

As shareholders will be aware, it is proposed 
to increase our share capital by the issue of 
one new share for every four shares now held. 

In all the circumstances your directors feel 
that the results of the year must be regarded 
as satisfactory. 


The printed statement which is in your 
hands today deals with the political and 
economic situation in the Eastern countries 


where we have offices. It also refers to the 
position in China and to our negotiations re- 
garding final closure of our Shanghai Office. 
1 will now only say that while the Bank’s main 
problem in China ts still unresolved, our offices 
at Swatow and Tientsin have been wound up 
during the past year and Peking is likely to be 
closed soon. In Viet-Nam we have shut our 
Office at Haiphong, but to counterbalance this 
we have now completed arrangements for 
opening an independent branch at Phnom- 
Penh, the capital of Cambodia. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


In his statement, which was taken as read, 
the Chairman said: Our own particular hopes 
about China are that the negotiations for the 
settlement of our problems in closing our 
Offices, which have been carried on now for 
nearly four years, should be satisfactorily 
concluded. Progress has been extremely slow 
Nevertheless we hope that before long we shall 
be able to come to a settlement with the 
Chinese about all outstanding matters. 

After reviewing the territories in which the 
Bank has interests, the statement concluded: 
Without blinding our eyes to the trend of 
events in the East, we feel confident that 
British Bankers still have an important part fo 
play in Asia as elsewhere. New measures are 
being adopted for the mobilisation of capital 
to assist industrial development in the free 
countries of the East and particularly in the 
area of the “Colombo Plan” countries. In these 
areas the expansion of trade is growing rapidly 
and will continue as the countries increase 
their development and raise their standards of 
living. We are well aware that we must con- 
tinually adapt ourselves, as we have done in 
good times and in bad throughout the past 
ninety years of the Bank’s existence and you 
may be confident that we will do so. 


At a subsequent Extraordinary General 
Meeting resolutions increasing the capital of 
the Corporation from HK$20,000,000 to 
HK$25,.000,000 and capitalising the sum of 
HKS$5,000,000 by the issue of one new share 
for every four shares now held, were carried. 
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SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


MARCH 18, 1955 


Another successful year 


THe 124th Meeting was held on March 10 
in Edinburgh. In the course of his remarks 
Mr. Robert McCosh, W.S., Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, said: The Society has 
again had a successful year. Net new Sums 
Assured completed during 1954 after deducting 
re-assurances amounted to £4,738,476, more 
than £234,000 in excess of the previous year's 
total and constituted a record for the Society, 

Associated with the results for Life Asgur- 
ance, we have also achieved a record year in 
the amount of annuity business transacted, As 
a result of the attractive rates which we are 
offering for immediate annuities at present the 
purchase money received in 1954 was very 
substantially larger than in the previous year, 

The Life Assurance Fund has increased by 
over £1,800,000; this is the largest increase 
in the history of the Society exceeding last 
year’s record by over £800,000. 

Turning to the other items in the Revenue 
Account, our interest income in respect of the 
Life Assurance Fund has increased by more 
than £100,000. The gross rate of interest calcu- 
lated on the Life Assurance Fund was £5: 14: 
11°, in 1954 as compared with £5: 8: —% in 
1953. The corresponding net rates were 
Se: Fis and £4: 5: —%, respectively, 
This means that we have earned in 1954 a 
margin of more than 2° over the net rate 
which we assume in our actuarial valuation 
all of which goes to provide a substantial 
amount of profit to the participating membets 
in the shape of bonuses. 

Claims paid during the year totalled 
£921,579 of which about two-thirds related to 
maturing endowment assurances; these are, of 
course, fully provided for in advance. Claims 
by death were about £28,000 in excess of those 
in 1953 but our mortality experience has again 
been very favourable. The results were about 
50° better than those expected by the tables 
on which we base our calculations. 

Expenses and commission show an increase 
over last year. A considerable proportion of 
this increase, however, is due to the very sub- 
stantial amount of new annuity business to 
which I have already referred. 

The record increase in the Society’s funds 
has presented problems in the matter of invest- 
ment in a year which has seen considerable 
movement in Stock Exchange prices. The 
sums available have been spread between the 
major items in the assets side of the Balance 
Sheet which shows increases of over £500,000 
in British Government and British Govern- 
ment Guaranteed Securities, of nearly £200,000 
in Debentures and £400,000 in Preference 
Stocks and of almost £700,000 in Ordinary 
Stocks and Shares which for two or three years 
now have been the largest single class in the 
Society’s investment portfolio. 

The margin between the market value of 
the Society’s investments in Stock Exchange 
Securities and the amount at which they are 
entered in the Balance Sheet is much greater 
than last year when indeed it was already 
substantial. 


INTERMEDIATE BONUS 40/-% 
COMPOUND 

The Society's Intermediate Bonus for 1953 
and 1954 has been at the rate of 34/-% pet 
annum. This rate was fixed at the quinguenna 

investigation as at 31st December, 1952, the 
date of our last declaration of bonus. Since 
that date, however, our interest rate has 
increased materially and in view of the 
changed conditions the directors decided that 
the position should be reconsidered although 
only two years of the present quinquennium 
have elapsed. Full investigations have been 

(Continued at foot of opposite page) 
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SPECTATOR, 


FINANCE AND 
By NICHOLAS 


On January 14 I referred to a rumour that 
the monetary authorities in Washington and 
London were putting their heads together 
to see if they could take concerted measures 
to stop the stock market boom. There was 
no truth in the rumour, of course, but 
strangely enough subsequent events seemed 
to confirm it. Happily for the Presi- 
dent a setback on Wall Street has now been 
engineered, partly by raising the margin 
requirement from 50 per cent. to 60 per 
cent. partly by dearer money (a rise in the 
Treasury bill rate), and partly by Senator 
Fulbright’s naive investigation—through a 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
—jnto the stock market rise. I had felt 
since November that a correction was over- 
due, According to the Dow Jones index of 
industrial equities, March 7 saw an all-time 
peak of 416.8, which was no less than SO 
per cent. above the low point of 1954. No 
market can go on rising at this hectic pace 
for more than a year. Dividend yields had 
become so low that the slightest rise in 
interest rates made the market extremely 
vulnerable. It is a pity that Senator Ful- 
bright should be wasting his committee's 
time by drawing meaningless comparisons 
between 1955 and 1929. What everyone in 
Wall Street wants to know is the extent of 
present institutional buying—for pension 
funds and trusts—and whether there is an 
adequate supply of stock to meet this kind 
of continuing demand for an ‘inflation 
hedge.’ If there were not, the yield structure 
of the market might be permanently 
changed. That is, it might become conven- 
tional for the ‘blue chips’ to yield 3 per 
cent. If, on the other hand, the institutional 
demand for equity stock could normally be 
met, then Senator Fulbright can safely leave 
the market to take care of itself. Excessive 
speculation will be corrected without politi- 
cal interference—by the simple use of the 
money weapon. Let him ask Mr. Butler. 


It is now clear that by March 7 specula- 
live investment in Wall Street had over- 
reached itself. The stock market had been 
rising throughout 1954 against the econo- 
mic indices partly because the investor 
anucipated that the reduction in corporate 
taxation would maintain net earnings and 
dividends, partly because he felt that the 
recession would not spiral into a depression 
and would end as soon as de-stocking had 
fun its course. The investor was right. Cash 
dividend payments by all American cor- 
porations rose 8 per cent. last year. De- 
Siocking came to an end in the last quarter 
ot 1954 and the sharp recovery in the steel 
and automobile industries suggests that 








SCOTTISH EQUITABLE— continued. 


made and the results, | am glad to say, have 
shown a very satisfactory position. It has 
‘cordingly been decided to increase the rate 
ot Intermediate Bonus from 34/-°% to 40/- 
im respeett of premiums payable after 31st 
December, 1954. | would mention that this 
bonus, as in the case of the declared bonus, 
is calculated on the Sum Assured and existing 
bonuses. This increase will, | am sure, com- 
mend itself both to our members and to our 
agents, 

The adoption of the Report and Accounts 
Was carried unanimous! 


INVESTMENT 


DAVENPORT 


stocking-up has been going on in anticipa- 
tion of trouble from the labour unions. 
From its low level of around 60 per cent. 
in the summer of last year steel output has 
spurted to over 90 per cent. and automobile 
output this month may even beat the June, 
1950, record of 720,000 cars. Like the ad- 
vance in the stock market this pace is too 
hot to last. As soon as this activity in the 
steel and automobile industries turns down, 
what fresh stimulus can be given to the 
American economy? The budget is a 
neutral influence, the Department of Com- 
merce predicts that business expenditures 
on new capital goods will rise only 1 per 
cent., and the long-sustained building boom 
must sooner or later slacken off. According 
to the National City Bank of New York, 
the number of new households formed in 
the three years to April, 1954, was about 
2.2 millions, while the number of new 
‘dwelling units’ started was 3.3 millions. In 
other words, for every new family formed 
14 houses were built. 
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There are certain weaknesses in the 
American situation which make one less 
optimistic of the 1955 recovery. Unemploy- 
ment has not fallen as much as the rise in 
output promised. (This may be due to the 
increasing automation in factories.) Mr. 
Leon Keyserling, who was chief economic 
adviser to President Truman, warned the 
Congressional Joint Economic Committee 
that the US is in a ‘long-term trend of rising 
chronic unemployment.’ The CIO econo- 
mists prophesy an increase in the numbers 
unemployed this year. Professor Hansen, 
of Harvard, denies that ‘there is any solid 
ground for believing that we are on the 
way back to our growth track.’ All things 
considered, this is not likely to be an out- 
standing boom year for the American 
economy. It may have difficulty in holding 
its recovery. And this may be a blessing for 
us in Britain. Our balance of payments and 
our terms of trade would have gone more 
against us if an American boom had turned 
commodity prices upwards. Mr. Butler 
must be as pleased with the Wall Street set- 
back as President Eisenhower. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


As my colleague anticipated on March 4, 
the equity market has again tested its recent 
low point of 177 on the index. On Tuesday 
of this week—the last day of the account 
and the close of the financial year for many 
Stock Exchange firms—it dipped to 175.7. 
But the volume of business fell on the de- 
cline and on Wednesday there was a share 
recovery in prices. This pleased the chart 
readers, for the market has now established 
what they call ‘a double bottom.’ If it could 
rise convincingly from this plateau they 
would claim that the bull market is still 
functioning. The clue to the riddle prob- 
ably lies in the gilt-edged market. At 175.7 
for the equity index the average yield from 
industrial shares is 4.96 per cent. This can 
be regarded as above normal for times of 
prosperity. But the yield on old Consols 
last Tuesday was 4.04 per cent. The differ- 
ential of 0.92 is below the normal except 
for times when investors are expecting a 
big increase in dividends. This hardly 
applies today. The position would be 
righted if the gilt-edged yield were to fall. 
The lively recovery in the gilt-edged market 
this week—this too has established a 
‘double bottom’—is therefore of great im- 
portance. If it can be held, the equity share 
market can be stabilised and the institu- 
tional investor might be tempted again to 
buy. I advise investors to watch IMPERIAL 
CHEMICAL as the test case. It fell to 38s. 6d., 
recovered to 42s., fell again below 40s., and 
is now 4ls. If this company pays 10 per 
cent. on its doubled capital a potential yield 
of nearly 5 per cent. is obtainable for a 
premier ‘growth stock.” 


* * . 


Imperial Chemical is, however, an excep- 
tional case. | have been looking at the yields 
obtainable from other ‘growth’ shares and 
I do not find them so attractive. For ex- 
ample, only 3 per cent. is obtainable from 
REYROLLES, 3.55 per cent. from E.S. AND A. 
ROBINSON, 3.45 per cent. from Lucas, 3.8 


per cent. from PERMUTIT. Although the 
earnings yields are high in the case of 
Reyrolle, Lucas and Permutit, the market 
is surely discounting an increase in divi- 
dends too far ahead. A more difficult case 
to decide is F. PERKINS, the well-known 
makers of diesel engines. This share has 
fallen 124 per cent. to 44s. 3d., at which 
price it yields 4.35 per cent. on dividends 
of 20 per cent. covered by earnings of 47 
per cent. The meteoric rise of F. Perkins 
since the war has been a reflex of the great 
development of the diesel engine for com- 
mercial lorries, agricultural tractors, buses 
and taxis. The company’s reconditioned en- 
gine service and spares and maintenance 
organisation, which is world-wide, has put 
it in the lead in the diesel field. It is now 


meeting with fierce competition from 
abroad, but is holding its own. 
* . >. 

SMETHWICK DROP FORGINGS 5s. shares 


were recommended by me last November 
at 12s. 6d. in anticipation of a dividend of 
174 per cent. They are now quoted at 
17s. 6d, and the directors forecast that the 
final dividend in June will be 124 per cent., 
making 20 per cent. for the year to March, 
1955. This will allow a yield of nearly 6 
per cent. This very successful firm making 
drop forgings for the motor, aircraft and 
electrical industries is to spend £500,000 to 
increase its productive capacity in order to 
keep pace with the expansion in the motor 
industry. It is proposing to issue 360,000 
new ordinary shares at 12s., of which 
330,000 will be offered to equity share- 
holders in the proportion of three for 
twenty, while the balance (and any not 
taken up in the rights issue) will be avail- 
able for application by shareholders. This 
will increase the capital from £550,000 to 
£640,000, and although it will take a long 
time for the new extensions to earn divi- 
dends it is expected that the 20 per cent. 
dividend will be maintained 


ow 
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Variations on a Sonnet Theme 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 263 
Report by J. P. Stevenson 
The usual prize was offered for a sonnet containing the following lines (not necessarily 


consecutively or in this order): 


To unknown lands across the uncertain sea 
As Goya would have seen them, stark, remote 
In light companionable solitude. 


I cHose these lines from three unpub- 
lished poems to see how far they would 
bear transplanting. The Goya did—for 
those who (like Ongar and Pithecus) knew 
their Goya—and so did the unknown lands; 
but very few of the seventy-eight entries 
made much of companionable solitude (Iris 
St. Hill Mousley gets top marks here). I 
should have liked to print Alberick’s 
‘Brendan the Abbot’ and J. Ajtken’s 
‘Gentleman of Spain,’ and a very funny 
entry from W. K. Holmes about sirens. 
Two pounds to G. W. Spence, who delivers 
a neat rebuke to the escapists: and a pound 
to eac® of the others printed. 


PRIZES 
(G. W. SPENCE) 
A World Elsewhere 


He: I'd sail from these dull shores and 
harbours rude 
To unknown lands across the uncertain sea, 
Where poets bid us find reality. 
And see no more this fettered multitude. 
But we will not be parted by this flood; 
For where | go there will you follow me, 
And our two hearts will wander far and 
free, 
In light companionable solitude. 


She: The world you try to spurn is one you 
fear, 
Nor lofty are the thoughts that wear the coat 
Of high disdain; and, where you would draw 
near, 
Figures of frenzy ever will you find, 
As Goya would have seen them, stark, 
remote, 
Not people now, but phantoms of your mind. 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
Easter Island 


To unknown lands across the uncertain sea 
Frail timbers bore them, and ancestral 
ghosts. 
Sunlight and starlight and the silvery hosts 
Of silent swimmers bore them company. 
So, when the land they looked for loomed 
a-lee, 
And the waves heaved them on the promised 
coasts, 
They graved their Guardians at their island 
posts, 
To show their praises to posterity. 


Not in rich robes and breathing flesh, they 
stand 
As Goya would have seen them. 
remote, 
On memories unutterable they brood 
Over a barren, all but vacant land, 
While wind-borne dreams from one to 
another float, 
In light companionable solitude. 


Stark, 


(IRIS ST. HILL MOUSLEY) 

The Displaced Persons 
They stand apart in lonely apathy, 
Stateless and homeless, lost, forgotten, banned, 
Disowned, unwanted, spurne. from land to 

land, 

Helpless to change their bitter destiny. 
They do not speak the language of the free; 
Laughter they hear but do not understand, 
For fear goes always with them, hand in hand, 
lo unknown lands across the uncertain sea. 
Over the masthead fly the last slow gulls 
In light, companionable solitude. 
The brightness of the silver evening dulls; 
I see them, with a stoic calm endued 
Stand closer, huddled in the husband's coat, 
As Goya would have seen them, stark, remote. 


SPECTATOR, 


MARCH 18, 1955 


(D. L. L. CLARKE) 
To unknown lands across the uncertain geq 
I once took ship in flight of boyish thought, 
Borne on a brig with desperados fraught, 
And I the captain of their Odyssey. 
We scoured the pirate coast of Barbary 
And through the clashing rocks our Passage 
sought: 
When Greeks at Troy or Rome with Carthage 
fought 
We were at hand to share the battle glee, 
These lands are still unknown: I know not 
how, 
As Goya would have seen them, stark, remote 
To paint again their contours. Sadly now - 
I seek, forgetting quite my childhood’s mood 
My seared imagination’s antidote , 
In light companionable solitude, 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 266 
Set by J. M. Cohen 

A prize of £5 is offered for a translation 
in similar form of Paul Fleming’s sonnet 
Auf eine Hochzeit: 

Was tun denn wir, dasz wir die siiszen Jahre, 
Der Jugend Lenz, so lassen Fusz fiir Fusz 
Voriibergehn? Soll uns denn der Verdrusz, 
Die Ejinsamkeit noch bringen auf der 

Bahre? 

Sie kehrt nicht um, die Zeit, die teure Ware, 
Bewegt uns nicht dies, was man lieben musz, 
Die Héflichkeit, der Mut, die Gunst, der 

Kusz, 

Die Brust, der Hals, die goldgeschmiedten 

Haare? 

Nein. Wir sind Fels und stdhlerner als Stahl, 

Bestiirzt, verwirrt. Wir leben unsre Qual, 

Sind lebend tot und wissen nicht, was 
frommet. 

Dies Einzige steht uns noch ganz und frei, 

Dasz wir verstehn, was fiir ein gut Ding sei, 

Das uns stets fleucht* und das ihr stets 
bekommt. 

*fleucht =fliegt. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competi- 
tion No. 266," 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, must be received by March 29. 
Results in the Spectator of April 8. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 826 





ACROSS DOWN 
1 Suitable blossom for Lord Mackin- 1 The high spot of the coiffeur’s art? 
tosh’s buttonhole? (6). (7). 
4 ‘Some heart once with celestial 2 The kind of pen with which Songs of 
fire’ (Gray) (8). Innocence were written (5). 
8 Praised a change in Heaven (8). 3 Example of radio technique dis- 
10 “What home-spuns have we played by the Cheshire Cat (7). 
swaggering here?’ (Shakespeare) (6). = § Tom Pearse’s grey mare has obvi- 
12 Invalid gets nothing at cards (5). ously migrated to Australia (7). 
13 Like the river-girls? (9). 6 It’s the little hoppers that make a 
14 The C€ ockney’s stout denial of hippo mad (9). 
infection (>). 7 Any cent for a holding (7). 


16 Exemplified in the 
Goliath (9). 
17 The planter’s idea of a ‘beaker full of 
the warm South’? (4, 5). iM 
19 Is he likely to be out for a duck? (5) 
21 Coppers surround the cleaner in 


collapse of 9 Deprive the fish of food? Poor 

creature (10). 

Father goes haltingly to the over- 

turned set (10). 

15 ‘Let me not burst in——’, said 
Hamlet (9). 








confusion (9). 


22 Be a little saint! (5) 17 

24 The author of Tristram Shand) 
makes a dramatic appearance, dis- 18 
guised (6). 

25 They are definitely on the record, 19 
these enactments (8).- 

26 Rule round a bird goes backwards 20 
(3). 

27 Give them the bill for the geraniums 23 


(6). 


Clean up the little dears, the little 
dears! (7). 

‘When a man is tired of London, he 
is tired of life’, he said (7). 

Expert practitioner, but what a little 
catch! (7). 

Ten is as confused as can be archi- 
tecturally (7). 

The show must go on, 
London (5). 


in West 


Two prizes will be awarded: acopy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


and a book token for one guinea 


opened after noon on March 29 and addressed 


They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
Crossword 826, 99 Gower St., Londoa, W.C.1. 














Solution on April 1 Solution to No. 823 on page ill 


Winners of Crossword No. 824: Mrs. A. H. Hitiman, 6$a Mill Road, 
Worthing, Sussex; Mr. W. M. Mackay, 305 Clepington Road, Dundee. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, 
is recommended for Crosswords. 
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African. Terms of appointment: On con- 
tract for one tour of 3 years. Salary accord- 
ing to experience and qualifications in the 
scale £1,200-£1,425 plus cost of living 
allowance between £205-£241 10s. per annum 
Gratuity at rate of £37 10s. for each com 
pleted period of three months’ resident ser- 
vice, subject to satisfactory completion of 
contract. Furnished quarters at rental of not 
| exceeding 10% of basic salary, Free pas 
OOo sages for officer, wife and up to one full 

fare for children, Vacation leave at rate of 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT [5 days for each completed month of resi- 

| dent service. Income Tax at low local rates 
The engagement of persons answering these| Apply in writing to the Director of Re- 
advertisements must be made through a) cruitment, Colonial Office, Great Smith 


Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages 
2? letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a} Street, London, S.W.1, giving briefly age, 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- qualifications and experience. Mention the 
at is a@ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a reference number BCD 148/3/01 


woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
se, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 


GOVERNMENT OF UGANDA. A vacancy 
exists for a male Information Officer, Depart 
1952 ment of Information, Uganda. Age limit 35 
ces Order, 1952. years. Qualifications: Experience in report 
CUMBERLAND EDUCATION COMMIT-| ing. sub-editing, newspaper production and 
TEE. Higham School, Bassenthwaite, Nr |layout, preferably on provincial newspaper 


Sockermouth, Cumberland. Applications are | Knowledge of visual display work an ad 
igted from experienced teachers for the| Vantage. Duties: To organise and run a 
itraining scheme for African Information 


post of headmistress of this residential special 
school for educationally sub-normal girls (ap- 
proximately 38 girls, aged 9-16), which the 
Authority proposes to open in late autumn, 
1955, or spring, 1956. It is hoped to appoint 
the successful applicant from Ist September, | 
1S. Salary Burnham Scale Group IMS) 
and free board-residence in return for super- 


| Office Trainees. Terms of Appointment: On 
contract terms for tour of 30-36 months with 
emoluments according to experience in the 
scale £762-£1,404 per annum. A gratuity of 
134% of salary is payable on satisfactory 
completion of contract. A cost of living 
allowance of 10% of salary is also payable 


Outfit allowance £30 if basic salary below 

visory duties. Further particulars and appli- | 
ation forms are obtainable (on receipt of 2 | £882 per annum. Free return passages for 
officer, wife and children up to cost of 3 


samped addressed foolscap envelope) from 
the undersigned, to whom they should be 
returned within two weeks of the appear- 


adult passages. Furnished quarters, low ren 
tal, generous leave. Income tax at low local 


rs nares trates. Apply in writing to the Director of 
-— a y Mpeg - ag A Recruitment, Colonial Office, Great Smith 
Square Carlisle ; Street, London, S.W.1. giving briefly age 
“ ciimiiidaiie qualifications and experience. Mention th 
FOREIGN SERVICE: Principal Instructor reference number (BCD 148/9/01) 
at the Middie East Centre for Arab Studies. 
Applications are invited for this post at| HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA CIVIL SER 
Shemlan, Lebanon. The Centre, which is| VICE. Applications are invited for the 
under the acgis of H.M. Forcign Office, | following post: STATISTICIAN EAST 


AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION. Candidates 
should be not more than 40 years old and 
mercial organisations for service in the| should possess a good Honours Degree in 
Arab countries of the Middle East. Appli-| Mathematics, Economics or other appro- 
casts must have at least a second class| priate main subject combined with Statistics 
honours degree, preferably in Oriental | Experience in practical statistical work an 
Studies or History, and a good knowledge | advantage. The appointment is pensionable 
of modern Arabic and of Arab countries. | subject to 2 years’ probation. The salary is 
Experience of teaching adults is desirable.|in the scale £816 to £1,620 per annum 
Salary (subject to U.K. income tax) is on! (including a pensionable allowance) plus a 
the scale £695 to £855 (men) and £665 to/|non-pensionable cost of living allowance 
£790 (women), and a foreign allowance (non- | which is at present 10 per cent. of salary with 
taxable) (which varies according to the cost|a maximum of £162 per annum. Income tax 
of living in the Lebanon), is also payable.| is at local rates. Free passages are provided 
The allowance is higher for a marricd in-| on appointment and leave for the officer. his 
sttuctor, and takes account of dependent| wife and children up to the cost of three 
children up to the age of 18 years. Free) adult passages, Liberal home leave is allowed 


tains members of the United Kingdom and 
Commonwealth Foreign Services and com- 


furnished accommodation is  provided.| on full salary. Apply in writing to the Direc- 
Further particulars and application forms| tor of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Great 
may be obtained from the Personne! Depart-| Smith Street, London, S.W.1, giving briefly 
ment, Forcign Office, § Carlton House Ter-| age. qualifications and experience. Mention 


tae, SW.1. Closing date for receipt of | the reference number BCD 59/88/02 


, ; «Ss 

en ee See SO Se. |LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, SECON- 
GOVERNMENT OF KENYA, Industrial} DARY SCHOOL—HEADSHIP. Battersea 
Relations Officer, Labour Department, re- | Secondary, Culvert Road (Battersea Park 
quired to assist trade union movement and! Road), S.W.11. with annexe at Lockington 
help to establish and operate negotiating | Road. S.W.8. for over 1,000 boys and girls 

and wage fixing machinery; should have! Headmaster or headmistress required from 
knowledge of labour legislation and trade September, 1955, The school provides a 
upon practice and administration. Experi-| variety of general, technical and commer- 
ence of industrial relations and as trade cial courses, including courses leading to 
wiion official required. Age limit 45. Post}G.C.E. The school is in Burnham Group 
bermanent and pensionable. Salary £1,.278-| KV based on an estimated unit total of 
£1,620 plus 10% non-pensionable cost of] 1,532 for 1956; it is expected that this 
living allowance. Government quarters at| Group wil] at least be maintained at the 
low rental or allowance in lieu. Free pass-| review in 1956 and may be exceeded, The 
ages, Tour of service 24-45 months. Gener-| head teacher allowance for a Group XV 
ous home leave. Free medical treatment. | school is £640 (headmaster) and £565 (head- 
Low Income Tax Further particulars and/ mistress), There is a deputy headmistress 
application form from Director of Recruit-| with a substantial special allowance and 
ment, Colonial Office, Great Smith Street,| adequate provision for other special allow 

London, S.W.1, quoting BCD132/7/06. Last] ance posts. The secretarial staff consists of a 
day for receipt of initial inquiries, April 2,| full-time administrative officer with part-| 
1955, time help, A person of hieh academic quali 


GOVERNMENT OF N. RHODESIA,| fications, organising ability and a strong 
A vacancy exists for a male Broadcast- me es at — te — - — 
im O ifo q » education is looke or. Apply on Form! 
fientone kode (~~ By EO/TS 10/Battersea. obtainable from the} 
cats should possess all-round experience of | Education Officer (TS 10). County Hall 
the programme side of broadcasting and|S-E 1. together with further particulars 
have experience of broadcasting administra- (Persons who have recently completed a 


similar form may apply on Form EO/ST 
10B.) Closing date 28th March, 1955 


THE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DI 
SIGN requires a Promotion Officer to 
plan and execute all forms of promo- 
tion and publicity, except press. Success- 
ful experience in promotion essential and 
knowiedge of broadcasting and television 
useful. Starting salary £1.260-£1.410. accor 
ding to experience and qualifications, rising 
H > “ to £1,510 (men), Applications by 13th Apri 
4a, a ye for further particulars and an appli- 
Work, 23 Holste a6 tan a. ae A }cation form to the Establishment Officer, 
%6 EB: so et: oo Penang. 25 All alone. | Tiibury House, Petty France, S.W.1 
xedra. 27 Asphodel 

DOWN: 1 © bras, 2 Lordly, 3 Bridget. 4; WOMAN GRADUATE (Arts or Eco- 
00 Many cooks. 6 One-step. 7 Sparrows. | nomics), 28-38, required in historical depart 
8 Treasury ll Francophiles, 15 Aganippe.|ment of postal college office in London 
16 Distance. 18 Spooner, 19 Goliath, 20|}Some typing, but shorthand not essential 
Stoud. 21 Ordeal Salary £520. No ties.—Box 447 


Hon including handling of staff. Interest in 
f affairs essential. Duties: Respon- 
sible through the Chief Information Officer 
for the planning and production of all pro- 
g@ammes broadcast from the Central African 
Broadcasting Station, Lusaka. To supervise 
and twain programme staff, European and 





SOLUTION TO GROSSWORD No. 824) 
ACROSS: 1 Celibate. 5 Cosset. 9 Barricos. | 





EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


BULGARIA AND BRITAIN 
the Assoc. of Bulgarians in 
21st, 7.30 p.m Caxton Hall 
ster. Speaker: Boris CHRISTOFF 


FASTER VACATION COURSE on AR 
CHITECTURE AND SOCIETY -~at! 
MADINGLEY HALL, CAMBRIDGE, 9- 
18 April, 1955. An interesting series of lec- 
tures has been arranged, and the Course will 
include visits to King’s Lynn, Castle Acre, 
Wimpole Hall and Kimbolton Castile. Full 
particulars from: F. E. Bell, M.A., Stuart 
House, Cambridge 

HEAL’S NEW DESIGNS—1955 
of furniture, fabrics, electric fittings, 

tery, etc., by leading designers. HEAT 
SON 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
HYDROGEN BOMB. Bertrand Russell, 
Clement Davies, Prof. Alex Haddow, Henry 
Usborne, M_P., Jim Pitman, M.P., Gilbert 
McAllister Central Hall, Westminster, 
Thurs. 31 March. Doors open 6.30 pm 
Reserved seats 2s. 6d. Apply Parliamentary 
Association for World Government, 21 
Hampstead Lane, N.6. Federal Union (TRA| 
2275) 


| 


Street, | 


lecture of 
Brit., Mon., 
Westmin- 


Exhibition 
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LEFEVRE GALLERY. 30 Bruton 


W 1. PAINTINGS BY J. D. FERGUSSON 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq 


THE RENATO GUTTUSO and RODRIGO 
MOYNIHAN Exhibitions and water-colours 
by S. R. BADMIN, 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 | 
MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St.. W.1.| 
TWENTIETH CENTURY MASTERS 
Boccioni Braque Klee Matisse, 
Modigliani, Picasso, Severini, etc. Until 7| 
April | 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Con-} 
way Hall, Red Lion Sq. W.C.1. Sunday 
1! a.m Mar 20. Dr Ww I Swinton, 
Ph.D. “Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S., Anatomist 
and) =Humanist.’ Adm. free. Free copy 
Monthly Record on request. Chamber Con 
cert 6.30 p.m. Adm, Is, 6d 

THE ARTS OF THE T’'ANG DYNASTY, 
Exhibition organised by the Oriental Ceramic 
Society, ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY, 4 
St. James's Square, S.W.1. Open till 30 
March. Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats., 10-6, 
Tues., Thurs., 10-8. Admission free 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: The 
Bearsted Collection. Weekdays 11-6; Sun- 
days 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission free 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station 

WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL ART 
CLUB. Annua! Exhibition ot Paintings and 
Sculpture with Sculpture from the U.S.A. by 


Helen Phillins. New Burlington Gallery, 
W.1. Cent. Old Burlington St.). March 18 
April 5 inc, Monday to Sat. 10-6, Tues. & 
Thurs, 10-8 p.m. Adm. Is 
CONCERTS 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Sun 20 March 
at 3 pm. QUINTETTO CHIGIANO 
Quintet in A, Boccherini; Quartet in G 
minor, K. 478 Mozart; Quintet in A, 
Op. 81, Dvorak, WATerloo 3191 


PERSONAL 


SEE YUGOSLAVIA & GREECE IN 1955 

These tours are fully escorted London back 
to London. 

Grand Coach Tour of Yugoslavia visiting 
Ljubliana, Sarajevo, Dubrovnik, Split, 
Bled, etc. 15 days, £52 15s. 

Rail and Boat Cruise to Opatija, Split, Du- 
brovnik, Sarajevo, Zagreb. 15 days, 


18-Day Rail and Boat Cruise to Greece and 
Islands, visiting Athens, Olympia, Delphi, 
Crete, Rhodes and Island of Mykonos, 
and Venice, £54 12s, 

3rd class sleepers available. 

Send today for FREE illustrated brochure, 
SEE YUGOSLAVIA LTD. (Dept. §) 
78 New Oxford Street, Londoa, W.C.1 


THREE 


FRE LARGE 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
POLYTHENE 
STORAGE BAGS 
given with every two 
Coloured Wardrobe Baga 
ordered, This offer is to 
introduce our entirely new 
moth - proof, dust - proof, 
damp-proof EXTRA WIDE 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
Coloured Bags are in Tan- 
gerine and Sky Blue, packed 

in Polythene Bag. 








27" x 48” Suita, Uniforms, ete. ... 5/6 each 
27" x60" Dresses, Coats, Furs ... 6/- each 
27° x80” Long Evening Dres ° 


ses... 7/6 each 
Post 3d. each IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
FRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS (Dept. P.6), 
29, Victoria Road, SURBITON, SURREY. 








SPECTATOR INDEX 





The full alphabetical index of 
contents and contributors to 
Volume 193 of the Spectator 
(July-December, 1954) is now 
available. Orders, accom- 
panied by a remittance for 
2s. 8d. per copy, should be 
sent to 


THe SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR 
99 GoweR STREET 
Lonpbon, W.C.1 











for individual belief and| 
rational doctrine. Information about Unitari- 
anism. Please send stamp. S. Secc., Postal 
Mission, 14 Gordon Sq., W.C.1 

ANIMAL WELFARE, Lady, much experi-| 


A CHURCH 








ELLA EGE EEE LE EEE 
; LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS $ 


+ suggest CHINON ROUGE, the lovely 4 
scented red Loire wine, that Rabelais « 


2 
* loved. t) 
$ Retail 8/6 per bottle $ 
Hl or try a glass in the Wine Restaurant 2 
; 2a, Duke Street, Manchester Square, # 
; London i Tel. WEL, 8808 4) 


Hick hhh hh hho hhh hh hh tHe 





ence voluntary work for protection of ani- 
mals, wants paid part-time job London, or, 
work at home. Experienced lecturing, writ-| 
ing, all legislation and committee matters; 
own typewriter. Would visit abroad to in- 
spect. report on condition of animals; con- 
Structive suggestions for helping Good 
mixer and appearance. Suggestions, con- 
fidential, welcomed. Full details please | 
CANCER PATIENT, (55217), Boy (15), 
littie chance of recovery is cared for by 


widowed mother who has given up her job 


and cannot afford the nourishing foods he 
needs, Please will you help us to care for 
him (also thousands of other sad cases) 
Jewellery welcomed.—National Society for 


Cancer Relief, Dept. G7, 47 Victoria Street, 
S.W.1 

CAREERS as Hote! Book-keeper/Recep- 
uonists Management Dietitian-Caterers 
Medical Secretaries uccessful postal 
courses, Brochures 3d. Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton 6 

DO YOU LIKE TALKING POLITICS?) 


Are you interested in a really live debating 
Society’? The Fleet Street Parliament mects 
monthly and can satisfy your needs. Details 
from Box No 450 

CURE CHAPS with bad appetites by giv- 
ing them a littl Rayner’s piquant Indian 
Mango Chutney 

( tinued Overleaf 





3 R's 


REST 
RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 


under ideal conditions 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


MATLOCK Derbyshire 
The Booklet of Smediev’s wil! be gladly 
sent on application tomTHE MANAGER 
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DO YOU LIVE in a borough? Then you SAGA OF INNOCENCE |OXFORD AND COUNTY _ Secretarial) BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Coun, w 
should read Municipal Review, magazine of H. Greensmith, 10s. 6d. net. School, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive Train-| Cliff. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 220 yds. sea front, 
the chartered towns, Specimen from Editor,|The story of a young man and his loves—|'!"&: Graduate Course; Next term April Gardens, Putting Green Garages. Super. 
Municipal Review, Victoria Station House,|g story dominated by women, their desires, | 25. Prospectus lative food. 7 gns, Summer 74-9 gns 
London S.W.1. Subscription 12s ambitions and foibles POSTAL TUITION for Gen Cert. of CO. DONEGAL Fort Hotel, Greencastle. 
IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy|Atthur H. Stockwell Ltd., Ilfracombe. | Egucn. (all examining Boards), London B A. On Loch Foyle. facing South sandy bays. 
is vital to the National Life Please help| Devon. | BSc., B.Sc.Econ.. BSc Sociology. LL.B..| Golf, Tennis. Bathing. Boating. Sea-fishing 
us to maintain the amenities of this century- ME “AN I . NES ort tal B.D. Degrees and Diplomas; Law and Pro-| Fully licensed. H. & C. Moderate terms. 
old Club for the service of Merchan ee ee = y + ay Pm fessional exams. mod fees Prospectus trom COTSWOLDS. Residential H 
Seamen when ashore. Rear Admiral (S) Sit} 49. 24: Life (Int), 45s, Popular Mecha- D Parker, MA., LL.D., Dept. B92.) oO cg Fy - lotel, well 
David Lamber, K.C.B., O.B.E THE} nics 3 32s " Pooulas Photography, 36s, | Wolsey Hall. Oxtord (Est. 1894) <oniah oe = pen gos “Oe on. 
> =a . ‘ « . . Ss ! ca ses snop e 
wg Sy and . ENSIGN | Complete Price List free. Thomas & Co.| ST. MARGARET S, Yeaton Peverey, reat) Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. Tel.: 66 Ben 
pest ck treet, and nsign Street, | (¢ P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool Shrewsbury Boarding School for girls! terms 5-7! ens 
Scans ae ae AUTHOR publishing Britain & U.S. revises,| (Tecoenised by the Ministry of Education). Counrry INN, T les se 
LEARN TO WEAVE. Tuition, Yarns, | sips pon Ag MS mf short stories {Situated in lovely Severn Valley. five miles i a wo ho es sea, four miles 
Books, Details 6d. Cathedral Weaving " ° . from Shrewsbury. Girls received from the | N¢W4Uay, Situated tn lovely valley. Good 


centre touring, fishing 
modtrn conveniences 


Centre, Canterbury 1. Enquire (s.a.e. please), Box 372. ase of 7 years. For prospectus apoly Sec. Excellent food, 
Terms 8-9 gns. Crown 























NATURE CURE for asthma, bronchitis. FICTION. WRITING We are specialist) _ —— Inn, Liwyndafydd, Liandyssul, Cards. Te} 
catarrh, Full details Brit. Naturopathic| tors. No sales—no fees. Students’ work Newquay 396 ghee: 
Assocn., 17 Southfields Avenue, Leicester, | #?P¢ats in all markets. Prospectus free trom M:MORIALS ; . 
Please enclose 6d. | Gone aor my —, of ent DARTMOOR FARM offers comfortable 
ritin en . n ouse, en ~ ' > 0 ce . i 
SMALL LUXURY HOTEL again becomes| Street London Wi 6. NegeM') ROLL OF HONOUR Tablets. Stained Glass oe ye te 
ART SCHOOL during MAY. Resident aces. Saas eee. S, ete Si cocen, Saecahe, Widunaielane 
models and Tutors from London. Classes $| JEAN McDOUGALL for typing and dupli-| Son Ltd., 367 Euston Road, N.W.1 aa 
bours daily arranged for Hotel visitors.| cating 31 Kensington Church Street, W.8.)o000 ee bats 
Apply Box No. 136 | WES. $809. z~_7 = ' GOATHLAND.—North Yorkshire Moon 
. ’ , on | Fa a Private Me 
STOP THAT COLD meal from becoming un- KNOW-HOW brings you Writing Success. | SHOPPING BY POST a ny Bo ——. . > —_ 
appetising by adding a litte Rayner’s Indian | No Sales—No Fees. Send for Free S1_ Know- Home Cooking. H. & C. water—elec 
Mango Chutney | How Guide to Writing Success." B.A. School] ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, |, “POU. oo 
. . , jof Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond) direct trom factory, save ¢ £ €s Send today, | "ES & Fedside lights all rooms. Village 
TITLED OWNER wishes to sell chauffeur- | Sireet, London, W.1. Baldwin's Ladders, Risca Mon | served by buses & trains 
driven Rolls-Royce Phantom II sports saloon . ITALY.—Guests welcomed for restful hol 
by Freestone & Webb, In immaculate con- | LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1.000. 6d. carbon.| HOME-MADE WINE EQUIPMENT. All) 4.0 id oi comforts, wood enisine santo 
dition just resprayed. £700 or near offer. | Theses, Plays, Accuracy assured. E Jennings,| your requirements can be obtained from ii oid Manor House at Os "> 
Box 889C. 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone - My Be = ' 4 ne wacom Pact hure on request. Ca Nigra Mienine Lago 
repo > ~ oac ondon clephone uscum 
WHEN THE PARSON'S ILL, The Hostel) NEW PLAYS for London season wanted;| 6235, Write tor iliustraied price list D'O ta (Novara) 
of St. Luke provides Medical, Surgical and high standard only: letters first. Box 243 JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, & 
Nursing Home treatment, This Clergy Nurs- OUR CATALOGUE of good things to cat—|Cjement’s Bay. The Island’s newest luxury 
ing Home urgently needs help. Not State} THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62) over 70 items—can bring the best quality tO/ hore! delightfully situated on sea front 
aided. Please send a gift to 14 Fitzroy|South Molton Street, W.1. MAY. 5306) your door, and save you many hours Of| private bathrooms, orchestra, fully licensed 
Square, London, W.1. (3 lines). jtirimg shopping. May we send you one.!19.16 guineas. Brochure “R.” Tel. Central 
| WILL GOOD PUBLISHER print short! including 35 delicious recipes, beautifully | 4455 
-_ . . } - pas) illustrated in colours? Easton Fruit Farm) | es x 
ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers, The Sona of qavanbament ‘on Bor 4a. (Canners), Bigbury, S Devon — = IDE Ho Village Inns, Hotels, 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected | PURE MILK CHOCOLATE, Rich, smooth| | sine en Britai 3 owe 
colours or mixed shades, Direct from the) WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting | 444 delicious With or without Hazelnuts as | 3¢ ogg A et OC 
largest growers in the world. From 1 &n./ free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept neal ne 1 Made b \ lao “se Eapert now ee 
to $ gns. a box. One quality only-~the best:/85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. oa ay ag Ped Bay yy Torquay 
Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53) 0 on One or So hinds. 6 for t@2 . 18 for PEMBROKESHIRE. Quiet holiday. Sea 
| mg A ag Sussex, Phone Wivelsficid |28s. TURKISH DELIGHT. Made for us front. cova epee Good food, *Miny- 
Pagers . EDUCATIONAL from a special recipe using only the purest). ‘Newport. 
= eee have - te —~y. expensive ingredients Rose &|RYE. SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, 
cluded many satisfacto transactions wit . , | Lemon. Creme de Menthe. 8 oz, waxed con-| Lion Street, receive a few guests. 2207. 
readers of the “Speciator’ and are always| ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL | jainers| One or both kinds, 6 for 10s., 12 grag aarti ges: e+ 
ready to inspect, without obligation or|*aining for graduates and well-educated | fo, jos 6d. Ail Post Paid SHILLING| RYE. The Hope Anchor, R.A.C., AA, 
girls. New courses 19th April, Canteen. St.| COFFEE CO. LTD.. 16 Philpot Lane, Lon-|#?Ptoved Licensed, Superb position in a 


expense to the vendor, large or small collec-| 
tions cf books in town or country; especially | 
wanted are finely bound sets of standard) 
authors, books with coloured plates dated 
before 1850, collections of books on special 
subjects, and all standard works. Advice 
free. Frank Sayers, Lowther Books, 14 
William IVtb Street, W.C.2. TEMpie Bar 
9243. 

CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you ray for them, Choose your 
own practitioner, Details from Ihe Contact) 
Lenses Finance Co. Lid., 41s) Reece Mews, | 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 


CONVERT YOUR COKE boiler to GAS 
from £16 15s. installed, Leaflet 1.W.T. Ltd., 
170 Richmond Rd., Twickenham. POP. 3832.) 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female, 
aod the Human Male sent on by post 

Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag. 
34 Wardour St., Lordon, W.1. Dept. DX 

MAKE the most of life you may, And smoke 
TOM LONG this very day | 
MICRO’S, CORNEAL AND CONTACT 
LENSES. Easy payments arranged if desired. | 
For details and tree booklet write Corneal-/ 


The Vandre Elec- 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Contact Lenses Ltd., Dept. 274C, Crown 
Chambers, 9 Albion St., Leeds 1. Tel.: 
25232. Consulting Rooms in London, York, | 
Newcastle Glasgow etc 
| 
| 


trolysis Outfit removes every ‘air and root 
for ever, easily, in privacy at home, saving 
pounds. Never Fails. Guaranteed Cash or 
20s. monthly. Free Trial. Write for illus 
particulars free, in plain envelope. Vandre 
Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- | 
gow, C2 


UNITED EMPIRE, 1922-1939 (some num 
bers missing), unbound, for sale, £10. Tele- 
phone London Central 4763 








LITERARY 


IF YOU CAN WRITE y 
money. The LSJ—for 
Patronage of leading news 
has helped thcusrnds to 
put it off any longer. Free 
Writing tor the Press from Prospectus! 
Dept London School f Journalism, $7 
Gordon Square, London. W.C.1 
as74 There are iS) students all over 
the world.’ ' 


u can always make 
years under the 
yaper Proprietors 

succeed. Don't 
advice and} 
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Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 
Road, London, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. 


CAMBRIDGE VACATION COURSE on 
MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE AND 
LANGUAGE PRACTICE. A Residential 
Course of unusual interest for both British 
and foreign students of English Literature 


jwill be held in Hughes Hall, Cambridge, 


from 3-24 August, 1955. Full particulars 
from F. E. Bell, M.A., Stuart House, Cam- 
bridge. 

DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park. W.11 Individual tuition for exami- 
nations Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel.: 
PARK 7437. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tion.—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 


tarial Civil Service Commercial. General 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-exam) Courses in business subjects 


Write today for free prospectus, mentioning 
exam, or subjects in which interested to 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 


ELLERSLIE, MALVERN, Worcestershire 
Public, Independent. Boarding School for 
girls 7 to 18 years. Few vacancies May and 
September. Headmistress, Miss Sayle. 


ESSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WANSFELL RESIDENTIAL ADULT 
COLLEGE, PIERCING HILL, THEYDON 
BOIS. ESSEX. Residential Courses, 1955 
The new handlist of short residential courses 
in recreational, cultural and genera! sub- 
jects is now available. Apply to the Warden 


HACCOMBE SCHOOL, Newton 
Devon, Boys’ Boarding & Day from 7-17 yrs 
Open to inspection, Apply S. Wharry. 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others 
6 months and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodge. 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 


Abbot, 


MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 62 Bayswater Road, W.2 
Pad $320 Director: H. R. Light, B.Sc, 
FC LS, Comprehensive training for high 
@fade secretaria] appointments tor students 
good ee veral education. Appointments 
Buteau Prospecwus on application k 
Secretary 


lel 


Great Britain by Gate & Potven Lro 
Postage on ‘his issue 


Iniand and 


j}don, E.C€ 
| 
| ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for 


| their lustrous beauty Elegant Damask 
|Table Cloths and Napery Printed and 
| Embroidered Luncheon Sets. Afternoon, 
|Tea Cloths, etc. Dress Linens in over} 
Iwenty colours. IUlustrated Brochure con- 


taining charming possibilities for Wed-| 
|ding Gifts... From Rosemoyne, Irish 
Liners, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim. Northern) 
Ireland 


| TWEED. Genuine hand-woven thoroughly 
shrunk, Send for patt., state garment and 
|shade, ‘Stanleys, Clifden, Connemara, Irel.! 


| TYPEWRITERS/ DUPLICATORS, Verney 
| Clayton, M.C. Market Rasen, s.a.e 


ACCOMMODATION 


CORNWALL.—Quaint furnished Cottage 
| to let, Iruro 3 m. Free now to 12th April at 
3 gms. per week. May and June 4 ans. July 5 
| ans (Booked 20th July to 20th Aug.). From 
| 2ist Aug. 6 gns, October 4 gns. Apply Box 
| 444 


COSTA BRAVA, Villas & Flats to let frm £3 
| wk. Details, Dr. Cooper, Blanes, Gerona, 34. 


|NR. OLYMPIA, charming newly decorated 
furnished maisonette Sitting-room, small 
office, telephone, large kitchen, bathroom, | 
2 bedrooms, gas fires, boxroom. 74 gns. per 
|}week including cleaning. Box 448 


| UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION re- 








lovely centre for Spring holidays, Rye 2216. 


ST. IVES, CORNWALL. St ives Bay 
Hotel. Open May unt October. Command- 
ing position sands and sea. Excellent bathing, 
tennis, sea fishing and boating. Golf near 
by, 52 bedrooms (some private bathrooms). 
Excellent cuisine. Licensed. Service Garage 
Write for brochure, Tel. 106 


SARK is really beautiful in the Spring and 
early Summer, and LA SABLONNERIE is 


| ideal for a simple carefree holiday. Terms 


from 7-8 gns. Fully iicensed. ‘The convivial 
corner of a lovely island Tel.: Sark 61 
Ashley Courtenay recommended 

WELSH FARM-HOUSE, sea and moun 
tains, centre for walking and climbing. First- 
class food. Continual bot water, 7 gns, i> 
clusive, Box No, 441, 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
FARM AND COUNTRY HOLIDAYS: 
Guide for 1955 describing Britain's Best Holi- 
day Farms and Guest Houses. Pages of Pic 
tures, 3s. 3d. post paid. Farm Guide Dept. 
18 High Street, Paisley. 

FISHING IN CONNEMARA, Well-stocked 








Fisheries and Tourist Centre, Write Percy 
Stanley, Hon. Sec., Clifden Trout Angles 
Assoc., Connemara, Ireland 

FREE Norfolk Broads Holiday Booklet. 
Modern furnished Bungalows with wonderful 
fishing and yachting facilities on River 


Thurne. Return post replies MORSE, Repps, 
Potter Heigham. Norfolk 


|quired in or around London by young “os , 
|business couple within next six months.| GRAND PRIVATE COACH TOURS, 16 
|Good references. Please reply to Box 868C |days Rome and Venice, 454 e@ns.; 16 days 
Venice, etc 364 gens.; 11 days Interlaken, 
} ne — 1264 ens. AIR-rail 14 days Lugano, 344 gos. 
| Rail. 10 days Interlaken 20 gns, Hartman 
HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES |i ittriauk sas), s8 The Woot 
. 5 lands, Esher, Surrey 
ABBEYDORE COURT, Abbeydore, Here-|°" apie — 
ford. Quiet Country holiday Beautiful | Ht NGARY. including —_ 5 Fall 
scenery. Visitors and permanents made|Ctc.. 16 days, £49 10s.; 21 days, ane 
welcome programme contains 80 oe ~ pte “ 
Itries Send stamp Holiday Friendship - ce, 
i}BARMOUTH, WALES, Glorious Scenery.|4 Goodwin's Court. W.C.2 
| > > ste 2 oO . — 
—— ' bag J 7 hy | Front. TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT CRUISES 
Ballroom able Tennis alkies rochure.|¢ 3 61> for § d. vs to £195 for 3 months 
F Waddling | Als cine Canada/U.S.A. from £50.— 
BOGNOR REGIS—Quiet Guest House.| Apply for brochure to A. BOWERMAN 
Good food, home comfort, pleasamt gar-|L 1D Ely Place, London, E.C.1. Tel 
den Widworthy, Sylvan Way. Tel.: 350 HOLt 18S 
Pubushed by THe Spectator L1p., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London 
ideal House, Arev!! St., Lon W.1. at their ner Press. Aldershot. Subscr’p’10n = 
overseas. l4d.: Canada +Canadian Mavwazit P » Id Friday, March 18 





